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The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Awards  for  1947 

Ceremony  at  Columbia  University 


The  ninth  annual  Maria  Moors  Calxit 
Awards  of  Columbia  University  honored 
three  Latin  American  journalists— Dr. 
David  \"ela,  director  of  El  Imparcial, 
Guatemala  City;  Sehor  Carlos  Victor 
Aramayo,  president  of  La  Razon,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia;  and  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
at  a  special  convocation  of  the  university 
on  November  11,  1947.  The  awards  were 
established  in  1939  by  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  for 
“the  recognition  of  the  professional 
achievements  of  newspaper  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  writers  who  contribute  to 
international  friendship  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  and  nations  of  North,  South,  and 
Central  America.” 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Acting  President 
of  Columbia,  before  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  rotunda  of  the  University’s 
Low  Memorial  Library.  An  exhibition 
of  publications  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion 
had  been  set  up  in  display  cases  at  the 


rear  of  the  auditorium.  This  included 
enlargements  of  photographs  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  and  which 
traced  the  development  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  ceremonies  opiened  with  an  aca¬ 
demic  procession  of  the  faculty,  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  award,  and  Dr.  Cabot. 
.After  the  invocation,  and  the  singing  of  an 
old  English  song  by  a  choir  of  students’ 
voices.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  presented 
the  recipients  to  Dr.  Fackenthal. 

Commenting  that  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  medals  are  “symbols  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  professional  achievements  of 
our  guests  in  their  respective  countries: 
Guatemala,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia  .  .  . 
and  [of]  the  respect  and  renown  of  our 
guests  in  other  countries  in  the  W'^estern 
Hemisphere,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,”  Dr.  Ackerman  introduced  first 
Dr.  Vela: 

“Dr.  David  Vela,  director  of  El  Imparcial 
of  Guatemala  City;  This  newspaper  sym- 
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bolizes  daily  the  highest  journalistic  ideals 
and  practices  of  our  times.  Founded  in 
1922,  it  has  trained  three  generations  of 
writers  and  maintained  its  independence 
and  freedom  in  spite  of  periods  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  suppression,  climaxed  last  year  by 
the  {xjlitical  murder  of  its  founder.  Dr. 
.■\lejandro  Cordova. 

“There,  in  the  capital  city  of  a  leading 
Central  American  Republic,  El  Imparcial 
survives  and  progresses  year  by  year  be¬ 
cause  its  editors  value  freedom  above 
everything  else  in  life. 

“Dr.  Vela,  who  has  been  associated  with 
El  Imparcial  since  it  was  founded,  is  now 
the  director  who  personifies  journalistic 
independence  and  integrity.  During  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  written  several 
books,  including  a  study  of  the  literature  of 
Guatemala.  He  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  leading  cultural  and  historical  societies 
of  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Argentina.  In 
addition,  he  is  Professor  of  Literature  in  the 
the  Faculty  of  Humanities. 

“For  his  distinguished  achievements  and 
his  faithfulness  to  high  ideals,  he  merits  a 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  medal.” 

Welcoming  Dr.  Vela  “as  an  editor, 
writer,  and  teacher,”  Dr.  Fackenthal  hung 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  medal  about  his 
neck  and  gave  him  the  plaque  for  El 
Imparcial. 

On  receiving  the  award.  Dr.  V'^ela  said: 

“Mr.  President,  Dr.  Cabot,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

“1  feel  overwhelmed  by  this  honor  lje- 
stowed  upon  me,  and  I  accept  it  as  a  very 
cordial  demonstration  to  the  press  and 
people  of  Guatemala.  We  shall  always 
remember  this  proof  of  friendship  and  will 
show  our  sincere  feeling  for  continental 
solidarity  in  real  cooperation.  Solidarity 
is  a  tradition  in  my  country. 

“I  visited  this  great  country — the  United 
States — in  1942,  during  full  war,  and  I 


noticed  then  that  men  in  the  leading  cir¬ 
cles,  that  is,  professors,  scholars,  journalists, 
officials,  politicians,  w'ere  more  worried 
aix)ut  peace  problems  than  alxiut  the  war 
itself.  ‘VVffien  peace  comes,’  they  said, 
‘sacrifice  will  have  to  be  continued  with¬ 
out  the  excitement  of  the  armed  struggle.’ 

“Now'  w'e  realize  the  prophetic  deepness 
of  those  worries.  W e  are  now  experiencing 
moments  of  hesitation  and  of  a  very  justi¬ 
fied  alarm  for  the  w'orld,  and  we  must  in¬ 
quire  of  the  same  leading  circles  that  sur¬ 
prised  us  with  their  worries  alxiut  peace, 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  this  material 
and  spiritual  confusion  in  the  world,  after 
which  another  war  may  bring  irretrievable 
losses  to  human  culture. 

“For  my  part,  I  proclaim  a  v'ery  danger¬ 
ous  disparity  between  the  development  of 
culture — an  entirety  of  ethical  patterns — 
and  civilization — an  entirety  of  technical 
patterns — that  has  exposed  humanity  to 
the  worst  materialistic  exacerbation,  as  if 
men  lived  by  bread  alone,  and  that  leaves 
us  helpless  Ijefore  the  robot  that  seems  to 
be  the  symlxjl  of  our  time.  We  are  dazzled 
by  civilization  and  it  is  necessary  to  shake 
off  its  fascination  to  find  again  the  moral 
directive  of  our  lives. 

“I  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  humanity  and  of  putting  into  their  hands 
the  power  of  the  press,  radio,  and  movies, 
so  as  to  encourage  joint  action  toward 
getting  a  spiritual  disarmament  through  a 
Ijetter  understanding  among  mankind. 
This  will  bring  hopes  for  a  fair  and  lasting 
peace.  I  think  that  the  press  of  the  world 
has  this  duty  to  future  generations,  if  they 
are  going  to  live  in  safety,  without  the 
sorrow'  and  lack  of  security  that  we  feel. 
But  we  need  definite  professional  ethics, 
generally  accepted,  to  be  able  to  fight 
furious  nationalisms,  irreconcilable  doc¬ 
trines  and  even  commercial  interests,  and 
to  place  ourselves  W'ithout  limitation  at  the 
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service  of  world  peace.  And  until  this 
international  law  of  the  press  is  a  reality, 

1  understand  that  our  duty  is  to  support 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

“Nevertheless,  we  are  not  pessimistic  and 
we  must  realize  that  the  blaze  of  the  last 
war,  even  with  all  its  horrors,  gave  light 
enough  to  show  the  destiny  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  to  see  at  one  glance,  from 
Alaska  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  rich,  varied 
unity  of  our  continent.  Such  a  view  is 
very  comforting  now  that  we  are  under  the 
burden  of  anxiety,  fears,  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Even  the  opposing  elements  in  this 
struggle  that  has  come  to  be  called  ‘the 
cold  war’  makes  clear  the  inherent  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  terms  ‘old’  and  ‘new’ 
world. 

“Theoretically,  Mariano  H.  Cornejo 
explained  the  prospect  of  a  balance  of  the 
two  continents  with  their  historical  and 
legal  differences  as  follows:  ‘In  Europe 
territorial  rights  are  established  by  means 
of  force  and  the  ratification  of  unfair  agree¬ 
ments;  in  America,  there  is  a  legal  system 
or  a  society  of  nations  linked  by  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  that  rests  only  on  juridical 
bases,  which  are  freely  accepted  by  all  our 
countries  and  which  establish  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence.’ 

“By  this  means  inter-American  con¬ 
gresses  have  recognized  new  patterns  that 
spontaneously  make  the  structure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  international  law,  and  so  strengthen 
the  solidarity  of  continental  life.  The  last 
war  was  a  danger  to  such  principles  and 
the  anxiety  and  fears  of  the  postwar  period 
seem  to  be  still  a  menace,  but  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  these  principles  we  shall  find  a 
strength  of  cohesion  and  something  more: 
the  possibility  of  making  our  international 
patterns  valuable  to  the  world.  These 
patterns  are:  the  recognition  of  peace 
as  a  normal  aspect  of  relations  among 
the  different  independent  countries  and 
the  sincere  purpose  of  keeping  it;  the 


legal  equality  of  all  countries  regardless 
of  geographical  extent,  population,  or 
economic  and  military  power;  all  respect 
for  the  rights  of  every  human  being 
without  racial  or  national  prejudices;  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  international  moral 
code  whose  infringement  hurts  the  com¬ 
munity  and  can  be  punished;  and  the  most 
holy  respect  for  agreements. 

“In  1935  when  we  could  already  see 
tragedy  coming  to  Europe,  Saavedra 
Lamas  warned  us  with  words  to  which  we 
in  America  must  now  listen  with  much 
interest.  He  said:  ‘If  they  go  far  away 
from  us,  and  if  another  cataclysm  comes 
such  an  event  could  be  like  a  geological 
fury  capable  of  isolating  the  two  conti¬ 
nents.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
an  enormous  geographical  unity  and  that 
we  represent  an  enormous  reserve 
which  humanity  needs  and  in  which 
the  secret  of  a  resurrection  may  perhaps 
be  found.’ 

“Such  are  the  ideas  that  come  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  the  noble  purpose 
of  the  Maria  Moors  Calxit  prizes,  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  great  cultural  institution, 
Columbia  University.” 

Following  Dr.  Vela’s  address.  Dean 
Ackerman  presented  Senor  Aramayo,  with 
this  citation: 

“Senor  don  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo, 
president  of  La  Razon  of  La  Paz:  Since 
1917,  when  this  newspaper  was  founded 
by  Senor  Aramayo’s  father,  it  has  been  a 
beacon  of  democracy  high  in  the  Andes 
mountains.  In  a  recent  visit  to  Bolivia, 
Professor  Harold  L.  Cross  of  the  Faculty 
of  Journalism  was  profoundly  impressed 
also  by  the  daily  news  content  of  La 
Razon.  Here  is  a  daily  newspaper  literally 
printed  above  the  clouds  which  faithfully 
publishes  what  is  happening  on  the  earth. 
There  is  also  another  fact  about  La 
Razon.  It  too  has  survived  periods  of 
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totalitarian  control  because  the  people  of 
Bolivia  respect  the  publisher’s  de\otion  to 
liberty. 

“Although  senor  Aramayo  was  born  in 
Paris  and  was  educated  in  England  he 
has  devoted  all  of  his  talents  to  his  country 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  He 
has  held  many  high  offices  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  the  post  of  Bolivian 
delegate  to  the  first  League  of  Nations; 
Bolivian  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s;  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

“Throughout  all  of  this  period,  senor 
Aramayo  guided  his  newspaper  in  the 
highway  of  democracy. 

“For  these  achievements  he  merits  the 
Maria  Moors  Calx)t  award.” 

In  conferring  the  medal  and  plaque  on 
Senor  Aramayo,  Dr.  Fackenthal  said  that 
by  his  news  and  editorial  policies  he  had 
made  La  Razon  known  and  resp>ected 
throughout  our  hemisphere.  Senor  Ara¬ 
mayo  acknowledged  the  honor  with  these 
words: 


“Mr.  President,  Dr.  Cabot,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

“It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  I 
think,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  rests 
principally  on  two  great  pillars — the 
.scrupulous  administration  of  justice  and 
the  untrammelled  liberty  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  express  his  opinion  freely,  whether 
in  speech  or  in  writing.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  second  of  these  attributes 
is  even  more  important  than  the  first, 
because  I  cannot  conceive  that  an  in¬ 
competent  or  unscrupulous  judiciary  could 
long  survive  in  the  face  of  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  public.  It  thus  be¬ 
comes  immediately  obvious  to  everyone 
that  a  free,  enlightened  and  honest  press  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  conserv’ation  of  the  happiness  of 
nations. 

“It  is  certainly  the  most  efficient  curb 
upon  the  excesses  of  governments;  so  much 
so  that  any  Government  which  openly  or 
secretly  plots  to  impose  its  will  upon  a 
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nation,  regardless  of  the  resisting  citizenry, 
will  always  attempt  in  the  first  place  to 
regiment  and  control  the  voice  of  the  press 
in  the  hope  that  the  ensuing  ignorance  of 
the  public  as  to  the  march  of  events  will 
gradually  prepare  the  ground  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  measures  and  changes  which 
would  have  been  desperately  resisted  if  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country  had  been 
allowed  to  explain  their  scope  and  meaning 
and  their  probable  consequences,  through 
the  channels  of  the  daily  press. 

“Very  few  of  the  South  American 
Republics  have  as  yet  achieved  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  progress  in  the  pursuit  of 
truly  democratic  methods.  But  I  know 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  men  and 
women  have  an  innate  craving  for  every 
sort  of  liberty,  and  above  all  do  they  cling 
to  the  right  of  saying  what  they  think 
about  public  affairs.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  my  own  country;  and  the  intensity  with 
which  every  decent  citizen  in  Bolivia  re¬ 
sented  and  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  recent  autocratic  government,  during 
the  two  and  a  half  years  that  it  lasted,  and 
the  valor  with  which  the  masses  of  the 
city  of  La  Paz  ultimately  caipe  out  into 
the  open  to  fight  for  their  basic  civic 
lilierties,  bear  ample  testimony  to  my 
contention. 

“But  there  is  a  still  more  significant 
detail  which  I  beg  your  leave  to  stress,  in 
spite  of  its  intimate  character.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1946,  my  newspaper  La 
Razon,  which  in  spite  of  fines,  suspensions 
and  persecutions  had  managed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  grim  and 
sullen  resistance  against  the  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  its  civilian  accomplices,  was 
confiscated  by  the  authorities,  who  con¬ 
tinued  publishing  it,  under  the  same  name 
and  with  the  same  general  appearance,  but 
flaunting  ideas  and  principles  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  ours.  On  Sunday,  the 
21st  of  July,  1946,  even  before  the  fortunes 


of  the  day  had  been  clearly  decided,  a  tri¬ 
umphant  group  of  enthusiasts  invaded  the 
premises  of  La  Razon,  threw  out  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  underlings  and  nailed  an  inscription 
over  the  door  with  the  words  ‘Returned  to 
its  lawful  owners  by  the  people  of  La  Paz.’ 

I  cherish  this  memory.  It  helps  me  to 
believe  that  the  man  in  the  street — the 
humble  men  and  women  in  the  shabby 
little  streets — are  grateful  to  those  of 
us  who  try  day  after  day  to  tell  them 
the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  who  strive 
during  the  long  evenings  to  unravel  the 
nation’s  problems  so  as  to  help  them  in  the 
defense  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  greater  progress  and 
prosperity. 

“To-day,  the  trustees  of  this  illustrious 
university  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  me  and  upon  my  newspaper  the 
Marfa  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal  and 
plaque,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  highest 
international  prize  in  the  world  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Coming  as  it  does  after  the  reward 
so  spontaneously  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  people  of  La  Paz,  I  consider  this  new 
honor  to  be  a  public  and  magnificent 
recognition  of  the  part  which  La  RazSn  has 
played  and  is  playing  in  the  defense  of 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  life,  of 
which  the  United  States  of  America  is 
undoubtedly  today  the  most  powerful 
champion.  I  accept  and  receive  this 
medal  and  this  plaque  in  a  spirit  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  in  a  spirit  of  pride — hum’.'.ity, 
because  I  realize  how  small  and  puny  are 
our  efforts  in  a  vast  world  filled  with  tur¬ 
moil  and  strife;  pride,  because  it  is  im¬ 
mensely  gratifying  to  know  that  our  voice 
has  reached  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Bolivia  and  gained  the  sympathy  and  ap>- 
proval  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  the  value  and  purpose  of  our  en¬ 
deavor. 

“In  this  happy  moment,  I  cannot  fail 
to  remember  the  editor  of  La  Razon  and 
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his  Staff,  and  all  those  who  are  associated 
with  us  in  one  way  or  another.  I  consider 
these  prizes  to  be  theirs  more  than  mine 
because,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trials  and 
tribulations,  it  is  their  daily  and  difficult 
task  to  interpret  into  practical  significance 
all  those  high  ideals  which  we  seek  to 
defend.  Without  their  loyal  and  untiring 
efforts  my  own  objectives  could  never  have 
been  achieved. 

“They  are  indeed  all  the  more  to  be 
admired  for  the  fact  that  in  our  incipient 
democracy  freedom  of  the  press  quite 
easily  degenerates  into  licentiousness  and 
a  facile  means  of  heaping  ridicule  and 
abuse  upon  those  whom  w'e  dislike.  Al¬ 
though  we  in  La  Razon  have  often 
provided  easy  targets  for  darts  of  this 
nature,  we  have  never  allowed  them  to 
affect  our  equanimity,  liecause  we  know 
that  the  misuse  of  liberty  will  disappear 
gradually  as  men  become  wiser  in  the  ways 
of  life,  more  tolerant  of  their  fellow'  beings 
and  lietter  endowed  with  the  good  things 
of  the  earth. 

“This  last  consideration  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  for  liberal  ideas  cannot  survive 
in  the  midst  of  depression  and  indigence. 
Means  must  be  found  of  giving  solvency 
and  self-respect  to  the  poor  and  backw'ard 
countries  of  South  America  if  they  are  to 
be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  saved 
from  their  w'ould-be  saviors.  I  make  this 
point  Ijecause  I  am  addressing  men  w'hom 
I  know  to  be  truly  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  vast  lands  that  lie  to 
the  South.  Your  presence  here  today, 
that  of  Dr.  Cabot,  which  I  especially 
appreciate,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Calxit  prizes  are  eloquent 
proof  of  the  brotherly  concern  which  you 
feel  for  the  moral  and  material  progress  of 
the  other  countries  of  America.  I  pray 
God  that  this  admirable  spirit  may  endure 
and  that  the  seeds  which  you  are  so  gener¬ 
ously  sow’ing  may  multiply  a  hundredfold. 


for  the  greater  happiness  of  this  Continent 
and  of  those  who  dwell  in  it.” 

Dean  Ackerman  then  presented  Dr. 
Lleras,  of  whom  he  said; 

“Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union:  There  is  in  no 
other  part  of  the  w'orld  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  al¬ 
though  its  fame  is  world-w'ide.  In  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  arts,  and  in  periodical  journal¬ 
ism,  the  Union  has  exerted  a  profound  ^ 
influence  on  the  friendship  and  peace  of  | 
our  hemisphere.  To  recognize  in  a  special  f 
manner  this  award,  the  Acting  President  J 
will  present  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  J 
silver  plaque  at  a  ceremony  in  Washington  | 
on  Thursday.  ! 

“Today  we  are  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  Director  General.  Dr.  Lleras  was 
born  and  was  educated  in  Bogota,  where 
he  began  his  journcdistic  career.  He 
serv'ed  his  profession  with  such  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Colombia,  Argentina,  and 
Spain  that  he  was  selected  to  serve  his 
government  in  high  posts  at  home  and  , 
abroad  as  ambassador.  Minister  of  Foreign  I 
Afifairs,  and  President  of  the  Republic. 

“At  the  time  of  his  election  as  Director 
General  he  w'as  editor  of  La  Semana,  in  ; 
Bogota. 

“For  his  services  to  journalism  and  to 
Pan  American  friendship  Dr.  Lleras  merits 
a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal.” 

President  Fackenthal  then  gave  the 
medal  to  Dr.  Lleras,  saying:  ‘Columbia 
University  welcomes  you  for  your  crowded 
years  of  accomplishment  and  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  you  are  still  determined  and 
destined  to  make  toward  the  advancement 
of  international  friendship  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  all  of  the  American  nations. 

In  recognition  of  your  services  to  the  press 
and  people  of  Colombia  and  for  your  devo-  j 
tion  to  the  ideals  of  the  Pan  American  j 
Union,  I  hand  you  this  diploma  and 
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authorize  the  award  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  medal.” 


Dr.  Lleras’  response  was  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President,  Dr.  Cabot,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 


“I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  honor  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  sees  fit  to  confer  on  me 
today,  by  granting  me,  in  company  with 
my  distinguished  Latin  American  col¬ 
leagues,  one  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
.\wards.  It  is  all  the  more  gratifying  and 
flattering  to  be  associated  in  this  grant 
with  the  tributes  justly  paid  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  some 
of  which  are  as  venerable  as  the  parent 
institution  of  our  inter-American  system. 

“Notwithstanding  their  recent  creation, 
the  Cabot  Awards  are  regarded  by  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  our  hemisphere  as  the 
greatest  reward  for  the  effort  still  required 
in  many  of  our  countries  by  the  practice 
of  a  profession  as  complex  and  exacting  as 
ours.  Established  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  promoting  the  contribution  of 
the  press  to  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent,  these  prizes 
have  from  the  start  served  as  a  useful  tool 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  It  must  be 
a  difficult  task  for  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  to  make  its  selections  for  these 
grants,  because  as  far  as  Latin  America  is 
concerned  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  has 
always  received  the  warmest  welcome 
everywhere,  and  all  our  journalists  are 
not  only  the  spokesmen  for,  but  the  zealous 
guardians  of,  the  principles  that  have 
inspired  it.  For  my  own  part,  may  I  say 
that,  while  fully  aware  that  I  do  not 
deserve  it,  I  accept  this  award  as  a  sym¬ 
bolical  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Latin 
American  journalists  who,  with  less  good 
fortune  than  I,  but  with  far  greater  dis¬ 
tinction,  have  been  striving  steadfastly 
toward  the  goal  of  greater  acquaintance 


and  understanding  among  our  peoples. 
My  sole  qualification  to  act  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  having 
held  a  variety  of  posts,  I  have  in  reality 
never  been  anything  but  a  professional 
journalist,  performing  my  functions  with  a 
sense  of  public  service,  and  taking  pride  in 
my  work. 

“Until  recently  only  the  United  States 
had  schools  of  journalism.  With  us,  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  journalism  from  its 
early  days  was  somewhat  like  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  armies,  in  which  little  importance 
was  attached  to  a  technical  knowledge  of 
warfare,  or  to  uniforms  and  arms,  but  the 
main  thing  was  a  willingness  to  face  violent 
death  on  the  battlefield.  In  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  our  baptism  of  fire  began  almost  in 
infancy,  always  as  a  result  of  opposition 
to  established  authority.  It  is  hardly 
strange  that  our  press  has  until  lately  been 
persecuted  and  that  it  numbers  its  mar¬ 
tyrs  by  the  hundreds,  because  it  has  been 
the  voice  of  liberty  raised  against  each 
attempt  at  despotism;  and  wherever  the 
press  was  permitted  to  function  regularly, 
tyranny  was  unable  to  consolidate  its 
gains.  The  Latin  American  press,  which 
suffered  so  many  vicissitudes  both  in  the 
past  century  and  in  the  present,  did  not 
begin  to  enjoy  the  huge  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  that  is  such  a  commonplace  in 
the  United  States  until  quite  recently,  and 
then  only  in  isolated  cases.  But  its  value 
to  our  social  development,  its  importance 
for  our  political  organization,  and  its 
decisive  contributions  to  the  evolution  of 
the  democratic  process  in  our  countries, 
parallel  the  service  rendered  to  the  inte¬ 
gration  and  growth  of  this  republic  by  the 
United  States  press,  on  many  counts  the 
dean  of  present-day  journalism. 

“In  our  hemisphere  the  heroic  days  of 
the  press  are  over.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  all  danger  is  past.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  press  is  today  a  powerful  institu- 
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tion  whose  bill  of  rights  is  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  many  of  our  lands,  it  still 
has  the  same  enemies,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Moreover,  with  the  growing  subtleties  of 
modern  warfare,  the  press  now  also  has 
its  fifth  column,  working  diligently  to 
suppress  freedom  of  expression,  under  the 
guise  of  exercising  those  very  prerogatives 
that  other  journalists  confidently  believe 
to  have  lieen  established  once  and  for  all 
by  their  liberal  predecessors. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  jxjrtion 
of  the  world  today  the  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  speech  has  been  given  up,  and  whole 
generations  are  quite  innocent  of  what  the 
phrase  stands  for,  or  else  are  convinced  that 
it  is  an  antisocial  and  immoral  concept. 
The  controlled  press  sends  out  daily 
diatribes  against  those  countries  that 
permit  the  free  expression  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  calls  those  governments 
reactionary  that  do  not  muzzle  the  dis¬ 
sidents.  Disturbing  as  is  this  phase  of  the 
abysmal  lack  of  comprehension  in  which 
antagonistic  ways  of  life  clash  in  the  world 
at  present,  to  my  way  of  thinking  its  con¬ 
sequences  are  no  less  significant.  Free 
people  the  world  over  are  distracted  by 
cries  of  “Beware  of  Fascism !”  on  the  one 
hand  and  “Beware  of  Communism!”  on 
the  other,  and  they  sometimes  feel  they 
must  choose  between  these  two  abomi¬ 
nable  extremes  if  they  are  to  save  their 
intellectual  birthright.  The  first  thing  the 
extremists  try  to  attack  is  the  press.  And 
if  liberal  Journalists  do  not  keep  a  cool 
head  in  the  fray,  the  first  casualty  will  Ise 
democracy;  that  is,  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  What  a  formidable  task,  then,  and 
what  a  grave  responsibility  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  journalist  1  How  full  his  path  is  of 
invisible  pitfalls!  Peace  itself  depends  on 
his  day-by-day  decisions  and  not  one  of 
these  is  lacking  in  importance.  But  the 


problem  of  this  profession,  whose  mission 
may  be  either  diabolical  or  apostolic;  or, 
more  precisely,  what  converts  the  calling 
into  a  torment  for  men  of  conscience,  is  the 
constant  need  to  deal  in  a  highly  elusive, 
subjective,  and  variable  commodity:  the 
truth.  The  journalist  is  a  snap-judgment 
historian,  while  the  historian  is  a  long-term 
journalist.  All  the  odds  are  against  the 
former.  And  it  is  a  certainty  that  peace 
depends,  basically,  on  truth.  For  that 
reason,  as  long  as  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  prevail  throughout  the  world,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  efforts  made  to  see  that 
where  it  does  exist  its  light  shall  not  be 
dimmed  by  interpretations  that  distort  the 
facts. 

“Forgive  me  if  the  emotion  caused  by 
the  receipt  of  this  high  honor  has  led  me 
to  forget  that  my  testimony  on  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  mission  of  the  journalist  is 
but  a  feeble  voice  raised  in  this  Alma  Mater 
of  Freedom,  the  matrix  of  many  minds 
that  have  left  their  stamp  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  life  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
always  good  to  speak  of  liberty,  particu¬ 
larly  among  those  who  love  it  and  know 
how  to  live  by  it. 

“I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  Dean  Acker¬ 
man,  my  thanks  for  the  honor  for  which  I 
have  been  selected.  When  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  you  and  the  recipients 
of  the  Cabot  Prizes  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  I  shall  be  delighted  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
entire  institution  for  the  silver  plaque  to 
Ije  bestowed  in  recognition  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  continental  amity.  In  that  case 
there  is  every  justification  for  recognition, 
especially  of  the  accomplishments  of  my 
predecessor  and  of  all  who  have  collabo¬ 
rated  so  faithfully  in  the  Union’s  program 
of  peace  and  international  friendship.” 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  music  by 
the  chorus.  Immediately  following,  a  re- 
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ception  and  tea  were  held  in  the  rotunda. 
On  the  previous  evening,  Dr.  Fackenthal 
had  entertained  the  award  recipients  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Men’s  Faculty  Club,  and  the 
day  of  the  ceremony  Dean  Ackerman 
offered  them  a  luncheon. 

Dr.  V’ela  and  Senor  Aramayo  were  the 
first  in  their  respective  countries  to  receive 


the  gold  medals  symbolizing  the  award, 
and  the  silver  plaques  on  behalf  of  the 
publications  they  represent.  In  the  nine- 
year  history  of  the  prizes,  twenty-three 
newspapers,  two  news  services,  and  twenty- 
seven  journalists,  from  seventeen  American 
Republics  and  Canada,  have  been  thus 
honored. 


Ceremony  at  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  presentation  of  the  plaque  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Fackenthal  on  November  13,  2ifter  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Director  General 
and  Senora  de  Lleras  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  honor  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award.  The  seventy 
distinguished  guests,  among  whom  were 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
and  their  wives,  were  received  in  the 
Gallery  of  Heroes,  from  which  they  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  There  the 
tables,  blooming  with  chrysanthemums, 
were  arranged  under  the  crystal  chande¬ 
liers  to  form  an  H,  whose  long  crossbar 
paralleled  the  high  windows  looking  out 
on  the  Aztec  gardens.  Rising  to  present 
the  plaque.  Dr.  Fackenthal  said: 

“Mr.  Director  General,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  OF  State,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Governing  Board,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
-men: 

“May  I  as  an  introduction  to  my 
presentation  of  the  plaque  read  a  quotation 
from  a  message  which  President  Monroe 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  December  2,  1823, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  policy  in 
national  and  international  affairs.  The 
statement  provides  as  well  a  background 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
award. 

“  ‘The  people  being  with  us  exclusively 
the  sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  full 


information  be  laid  before  them  on  all 
important  subjects,  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  that  high  power  with  complete 
effect.  If  kept  in  the  dark,  they  must  be 
incompetent  to  it.  .  .  .  To  the  people  every 
department  of  the  Government  and  every 
individual  in  each  are  responsible,  and  the 
more  full  their  information  the  better  they 
can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
pursued  and  of  the  conduct  of  each  in 
regard  to  it.  From  their  dispassionate 
judgment  much  aid  may  always  be  ob¬ 
tained,  while  their  approbation  will  form 
the  greatest  incentive  and  most  gratifying 
reward  for  virtuous  actions,  and  the  dread 
of  their  censure  the  best  security  against 
the  abuse  of  their  confidence.  Their 
interests  in  all  vital  questions  are  the  same, 
and  the  bond,  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by 
interest,  will  be  proportionably  strength¬ 
ened  as  they  are  better  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  difficult 
conjunctures.  It  is  by  such  knowledge 
that  local  prejudices  and  jealousies  are 
surmounted,  and  that  a  national  policy 
extending  its  fostering  care  and  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  our  Union  is 
formed  and  steadily  adhered  to.’ 

“On  behalf  of  Colombia  University  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  on  Tuesday  last  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  toward  the  advancement 
of  international  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  between  all  of  the  American 


Photograph  by  the  Sunday  Star 


THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  RECEIVES  THE  MARIA  MOORS  CABOT  PLAQUE  FOR  THE 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Left  to  right:  Dr.  David  V'ela,  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Acting  President  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Senor  Carlos  Victor 
.\ramayo,  of  Bolivia;  and  Dr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Awards  were  conferred  on  Dr.  Vela,  Senor  Aramayo,  and  Dr.  Lleras. 


nations  and  as  acknowledgment  of  his 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

“I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  itself  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  silver  plaque  in  recognition 
of  the  Union’s  influence  on  the  friendship 
and  peace  of  our  hemisphere.  The  Union 
through  its  publications,  more  particularly 
its  Bulletin  which  is  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
through  its  constant  communication  with 
official  and  unoflicial  bodies  in  the  memtier 
States,  has  had  a  determining  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  general  public  senti¬ 
ment,  furthering  peaceful  relations  and 
mutual  protection  among  the  American 
republics.  During  the  more  than  half  a 
century  of  the  Union’s  activity,  Columbia 
University  has  been  in  contact  with  its 
work  through  memljers  of  the  University, 


notably  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
and  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell.  It  is  therefore 
with  special  pleasure.  Sir,  that  I  place  the 
plaque  in  your  hands.” 

Dr.  Lleras  accepted  the  plaque  with  these 
words: 

“President  Fackenthal,  Mr.  Secretary 
OF  State,  Gentlemen  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
“It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  the  Pan  American  Union  to  have  here 
today  the  journalists  who  have  Ijeen  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Maria  Moors  CalxJt  awards 
by  Columbia  University.  This  event  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  to  gather  together  a 
group  of  distinguished  guests,  all  of  whom 
have  an  aspiration  in  common,  and  that 
is  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  better  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
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New  World  has  a  high  mission  to  perform 
for  peace  and  political  and  social  progress, 
a  mission  that  cannot  be  wholly  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  full  participation  of  all 
our  peoples. 

“We  have  among  those  present  the 
President  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  two  genuine  representatives  of  the 
outstanding  cultural  work  in  which  that 
influential  institution  is  engaged.  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  contribution  to  Pan 
Americanism  is  very  considerable,  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  benefited  greatly 
from  its  relations  with  the  University, 
which  has  always  shown  itself  ready  to 
coofierate  in  the  cultural  program  of  this 
organization.  These  ties  are  now  further 
strengthened  by  the  award  of  the  silver 
plaque  to  the  Union  for  the  service  its 
publications  have  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
in  the  Americas. 

“I  feel  free  to  speak  without  reserve 
about  this  event,  because  the  plaque  is 
intended  to  commemorate  achievements  in 
which  I  have  had  no  part.  It  pays  just 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Union’s  fifty-seven  years, 
particularly  through  its  numerous  publica¬ 
tions,  whose  distinctive  characteristic  is 
that  their  every  word  is  devoted  to  the  sole 
end  of  promoting  friendship  and  good 
neighlxjrliness,  of  understanding  and  high 
regard,  among  twenty-one  nations.  In 
speaking  of  this  fine  accomplishment, 
moreover,  I  cannot  fail  to  mention  one 
who  had  an  outstanding  part  in  it:  my 
predecessor.  Dr.  Leo  Stanton  Rowe,  who 
directed  this  organization  and  contributed 
to  its  success  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
admitted  of  no  indecision  or  discourage¬ 
ment  throughout  a  long  and  fruitful  term 
of  service. 

“On  accepting  the  Calxjt  Award  in  the 
name  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  wish 


to  say  that  this  honor  is  shared  by  all  who 
have  worked  in  this  institution  from  its 
inception,  including  all  those  who  are  gone 
and  those  who  still  labor  here  so  success¬ 
fully.  For  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet 
contributed  sufficiently  to  the  activities  of 
the  Union  to  feel  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  tribute,  it  is  nevertheless  of  inestimable 
value  as  an  incentive  to  renew’ed  effort  in 
this  field  and  in  our  other  meritorious 
activities. 

“The  honor  that  has  fallen  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  today  is  shared  with  two 
notable  exponents  of  Latin  American 
thought.  La  Razon  of  La  Paz,  and  El 
Imparcial  of  Guatemala.  At  the  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremonies  at  Columbia  University 
last  Tuesday,  many  of  us  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  of  the  arduous  political 
struggle  and  the  uncompromising  defense 
of  freedom  of  the  press  engaged  in  by  these 
two  continental  dailies,  their  proprietors, 
editors,  and  contributors. 

“Senor  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo,  owner 
of  La  Razon,  is  a  distinguished  Bolivian, 
born  in  Paris  and  educated  in  England, 
who  has  managed  to  keep  his  paper  free  of 
political  bias  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties,  even  having  on  one  occasion 
seen  it  closed  down  by  a  government  that 
did  not  approve  of  its  policy.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  history  of  El  Imparcial 
and  its  present  director,  the  well-known 
Guatemalan  writer  David  \’ela.  His  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  hemisphere,  and  its  work  is  eminent¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a  Cabot 
award. 

“I  invite  you  all  to  join  me,  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  for  our  institution,  in 
a  toast  to  Columbia  University  and  its 
eminent  representatives,  to  the  members 
of  the  Calxjt  family,  to  the  distinguished 
journalists,  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo  and 
David  V'ela,  and  to  the  ladies  who  have 
graced  this  company  with  their  presence.” 


The  First  Hemispheric  Stock  Exchange 

Conference 

JOSEPH  W.  ROMITA 

United  Stales  Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Production 


The  in  ter- American  zeal  for  progress 
expressed  itself  in  the  First  Hemispheric 
Stock  Exchange  Conference  held  in  New 
York  City  September  15-18,  1947.  This 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Commerce  and  Produc¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Inter- American  Council,  brought  together 
securities  leaders  of  24  stock  exchanges 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  nine 
Latin  American  countries  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela).  Numer¬ 
ous  government  officials  and  securities 
and  exchange  obser\'ers  were  also  in 
attendance. 

These  sessions  examined  national  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial  and  legislative  problems 
affecting  the  operations  of  each  country’s 
securities  markets.  The  conference  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of 
views  on  common  problems  and  created 
better  understanding  of  the  common  objec¬ 
tives  of  stock  exchanges  through  frank  and 
friendly  discussion. 

As  a  result  of  the  four-day  conference, 
the  assembly  of  delegates  approved  the 
following  recommendations: 

(1)  Nations  in  this  hemisphere  should  modify 
their  monetary  exchange  controls  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  dividends 
from  foreign  investments. 

(2)  Governmental  officials  of  all  countries  in 
the  Americas  should  be  urged  to  take  no  legisla* 
tive  action  affecting  securities  exchanges  in  their 
respective  nations  without  first  consulting  their 
exchange  officials. 

(3)  Means  should  be  studied  whereby  financial 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  may  carry 
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on  their  operations  and  those  which  may  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  by  third  parties,  through  stock 
exchanges  in  order  to  impart  greater  weight  to 
transactions  and  more  stability  to  values. 

(4)  The  stock  exchanges  should  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  economic  information  referring  to 
their  operation  and  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
principal  securities  quoted. 

(5)  The  Second  Hemispheric  Stock  Exchange 
Conference  should  be  held  beginning  October  1 5, 
1948  at  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  at  which  welcoming 
addresses  were  delivered  by  James  S. 
Kemper,  president  of  the  Inter- American 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Production,  and 
Emil  Schram,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Jos6  P.  Hernandez, 
president  of  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  de 
Buenos  Aires,  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
visitors. 

Mr.  Kemper,  speaking  on  The  Western 
Hemisphere  in  Today's  World,  said  that 
“private  enterprise  must  supply  the  initia¬ 
tive  needed  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  and  industries  of  the  Hemisphere. 
It  is  a  factor  essential  in  economic  expan¬ 
sion  which  will  bring  about  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  maximum  employment 
and  political  stability  throughout  the 
Americas.” 

Mr.  Schram,  in  stressing  Pan  American 
unity  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
free  markets,  stated  that  he  did  not  yet 
know  what  form  the  growth  of  reciprocal 
business  would  take  among  the  capital 
markets  represented  at  the  meeting,  but 
that  it  would  surely  come  alxjut.  “It  may 
involve  mutual  listings  which  would  open 
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the  resources  of  private  funds  of  countries 
which  have  surplus  capital.”  And  he 
added  that  it  might  also  “accelerate  inter¬ 
national  arbitrage  among  memljers  of 
different  exchanges,  thus  contributing  to 
the  stabilization  of  prices  and  the  further 
development  of  natural  resources.” 

Senor  Hernandez,  in  his  response  to  the 
conference  on  behalf  of  all  the  Latin 
American  delegations,  said  that  the  nations 
of  America,  their  governments,  their 
representative  institutions,  and  their 
peoples  are  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  present-day  problems.  “We  must  con¬ 
solidate  and  perfect  our  political  and 
economic  organization  within  our  demo¬ 
cratic  life,  which  after  all,  is  the  only  way 
of  life  which  gives  true  justice  to  all — by 
offering  man  liberty  and  making  him 
worthy  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such 
liberty  without  restraints.” 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day, 
Tomas  E.  Rodriguez,  president  of  the 
Bolsa  de  Comercio  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
the  originator  of  the  Hemispheric  Stock 
Exchange  Conference,  was  elected  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  meetings.  Francis 
Adams  Truslow,  president  of  the  New 
York  Curb  Exchange,  was  chosen  vice- 
chairman.  Dr.  Rodriguez  and  Mr.  Trus¬ 
low  spoke  at  the  afternoon  plenary 
session  and  Wilson  L.  Hemingway,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Inter- American 
Council,  gave  the  keynote  address. 

Mr.  Hemingway  said  the  conference  is 
“of  the  greatest  importance  if  the  security 
exchanges  field  is  to  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  international  growth  of  in¬ 
vestment.”  He  said  the  meeting  sought 
“means  of  maintaining  the  exchanges’  po¬ 
sition  as  a  proper  field  for  private  invest¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Truslow,  spieaking  on  The  Position  oj 
Stock  Exchanges  in  the  Economy  of  the  United 
States,  stated  that  private  American  capital 
will  move  abroad  in  the  future  “attracted 


by  the  piotential  of  greater  profits  in  areas 
of  new  production”  in  a  reversal  of  the 
pattern  of  the  early  19th  century,  when 
foreign  capital  helped  to  build  up  this 
country.  “We  hope,”  he  continued,  “that 
in  each  of  our  nations  men  may  continue 
to  acquire,  own,  and  transfer  property 
freely  in  accordance  with  their  individual 
capacities,  their  individual  wisdom,  and 
their  individual  needs.” 

Dr.  Rodriguez,  in  accepting  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  conference,  stated:  “The 
imperialist  enterprise  is  disappearing  and 
is  giving  way  to  the  enterprise  formed  by 
capital  and  technicians,  which  results  not 
only  in  a  strong  economy  but  also  in  con¬ 
fraternity  and  comradeship.” 

Following  a  reception  accorded  the  dele¬ 
gates  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  of 
Canada,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  was  host  to  the  visiting  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Frederick  E.  Hasler,  honorary  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Society,  told  the 
stock  exchange  representatives  that  unless 
all  nations  of  the  world  band  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  set  aside  their  per¬ 
sonal  differences,  and  discard  nationalistic 
and  personal  ambitions  and  regard  the 
problems  of  the  world  as  their  individual 
and  collective  respionsibility,  another  eco¬ 
nomic  blackout  will  result. 

Ernesto  Barbosa  Tomanik,  president  of 
the  Bolsa  Oficial  de  Valores  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  James  S.  Kemper,  president 
of  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Production,  also  addressed  the 
dinner  gathering. 

Dr.  Tomanik  said  that  “it  is  through 
these  stock  exchanges  that  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  transactions  are  made,  which  aid  in 
the  development  and  enrichment  of  na¬ 
tions.  Today,  when  the  needs  in  all 
countries  are  greater  than  the  supply  at 
hand,  we  should  promote  inter-American 
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JAMES  S.  KEMPER  SPEAKS 

Mr.  Kemper,  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Production,  discussed 
The  Western  Hemisphere  in  Today's  World. 

Stock  exchange  cooperation,  so  as  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  vigorous  trade  in  shares  between 
the  various  American  nations.” 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  host  to 
the  delegates.  Operations  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  were  descriljed  and 
demonstrated.  Officials  outlined  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  various 
controlling  departments  of  the  exchange, 
listing  reejuirements  and  trading  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Robert  P.  Boylan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Exchange,  welcomed 
the  visitors  to  the  Big  Board,  after  which 
they  discussed  problems  of  international 
listing  of  securities.  Emil  Schram,  presi¬ 


dent,  acted  as  chairman  at  the  meeting.  | 

John  Haskell,  vice  president  of  the 
Exchange,  in  a  talk  to  the  delegates  ad¬ 
vocated  that  United  States  financing  of 
industrial  expansion  in  Latin  American 
countries  be  on  a  stock-share  basis  rather 
than  by  the  sale  of  bonds — “share  rela¬ 
tionship  is  always  preferable  to  debtor- 
creditor  relationship.”  Col.  Haskell  added 
that  “it  would  be  desirable  for  Latin 
American  countries  to  allow  free  exchange 
of  currencies,  as  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  feels  that  blocked  investments 
are  not  advisable.” 

Howland  S.  Davis,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Exchange,  addressed  the 
group  on  Organization  oj  the  Stock  Exchange;  i 

Edward  C.  Gray,  first  vice  president, 
spoke  on  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  j 

Department  of  Member  Firms;  Arthur  H.  ] 

Franklin,  first  vice  president  of  the  ( 

Exchange’s  Stock  Clearing  Corporation,  r 

discussed  the  work  of  his  organization,  and  ( 

Sydney  P.  Bradshaw,  governor  of  the  i 

Exchange,  talked  on  floor  transactions  and  I 

trading  procedures.  t 

The  third  session  of  the  four-day  con-  '] 
ference  was  held  at  the  New  York  Curb  / 
Exchange,  where  Francis  Adams  Truslow, 
president,  welcomed  the  visiting  officials.  t( 
Mr.  Truslow  outlined  the  organization  and  a 
operations  of  the  world’s  second  largest  es 
securities  market.  Explaining  that  the  it 

basic  organization  of  the  Curb  is  a  “volun-  tc 

tary  association  of  private  individuals,  se 

unlimited  in  its  liability  and  operating 
under  a  self-imposed  body  of  rules  which  \\ 
all  must  obey,”  Mr.  Truslow  remarked  th 
that  “our  organization  is  within  its  field  sp 
a  democracy.”  In 

Edward  C.  VVerle,  chairman  of  the  board  tei 

of  the  Curb,  described  procedures  involved  at 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  for  ou 
customers  by  brokers  on  the  Curb’s  trading  tig 

floor.  Fred  C.  Moffattj  president  of  the  thi 
Curb  Exchange  Securities  Clearing  Cor-  i  fri( 
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poration,  discussed  the  work  of  his  organ¬ 
ization,  involving  the  clearance  of  security 
transactions,  and  centralizing  the  delivery 
of  securities  being  transferred  and  also  the 
work  of  comparing  transaction  records. 
Henry  C.  Badenl)erger,  director  of  the 
Curb’s  department  of  outside  supervision, 
talked  on  procedures  for  obtaining  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Curb  and  for  supervising 
the  Bnancial  standing  and  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  Curb  members  and  member  firms. 

Martin  J.  Keena,  director  of  the  Curb’s 
Department  of  Securities,  outlined  the 
rules  to  be  followed  by  corporations,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  desirous  of  listing 
their  shares  on  a  registered  securities 
exchange  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  evening,  the  visiting  officials  were 
guests  at  a  supper-dance,  held  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  spxmsored  by  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  the  Bolsa  de  Cor- 
redores  of  Valparaiso  in  observance  of  the 
Chilean  Independence  Day.  The  gala 
affair  was  featured  by  brief  speeches, 
broadcast  by  shortwave  to  Latin  America, 
by  Dr.  Tomas  Eduardo  Rodriguez  and  by 
Thomas  VV.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Society. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Rodriguez  appealed 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  “defend 
and  support  our  basic  democratic  ideals,” 
especially  against  what  he  termed  “the 
malignant  principles  of  infiltration  and 
totalitarianism  which  communism  repre¬ 
sents.” 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  financial  leaders  and 
the  celebration  were  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  recently  concluded 
Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  said  “reknit 
our  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  in 
tighter  Ixmds.”  Then  he  added,  “May 
this  Western  Hemisphere  of  ours  and  its 
friendly  and  neighborly  people  continue 
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to  blaze  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  the  path  to  permanent  peace.” 

The  final  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Peter  Grimm,  president, 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  conference  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  better  economy  and  a 
more  understanding  association  among 
the  businessmen  of  the  Americas. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
speeches  descriptive  of  the  work  of  Latin 
American  and  Canadian  exchanges.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Breckenridge,  president  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  stressed  the  need 
for  high  standards  of  business  efficiency 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade.  “In  the 
final  analysis,”  he  concluded,  “a  stock 
exchange  must  be  dedicated  to  the  public 
service  and,  like  you  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  doing  our  best  to 
maintain  that  high  tradition.” 

Harry  W.  Besse,  president  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  declared  that  legislation 
fostering  a  “double  standard”  in  the 
securities  business  has  eroded  “formerly 
green  fields  of  stock  exchange  prestige.” 
Mr.  Besse  referred  to  the  Securities  Act  of 
1934  which  exempts  companies  which  do 
not  register  under  the  act  from  disclosing 
corporate  information.  “Certain  very  siz¬ 
able  corporations,”  Mr.  Besse  said,  “re¬ 
fused  to  register  and  by  this  refusal 
deprived  their  security  holders  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  intended  both  by  the  act  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  exchange.”  He  concluded : 
“From  time  to  time,  legislation  will  be 
enacted  in  each  of  your  fine  republics 
....  Cooperate  sympathetically  with 
your  Congress  so  that  legislation  does  not 
create  a  law  for  one  issuer  and  a  design  for 
evasion  for  another.” 

Raymond  Allan,  chairman  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Stock  Exchange,  said  “there  is  an 
expanding  commercial  trade  between 
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Canada  and  Latin  America  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  mutual  interests  should 
not  prevail  also  in  the  field  of  securities.” 

Henrique  Giiedes  de  Mello,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bolsa  de  Valores  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  welcomed  the  investment  of  for¬ 
eign  capital  in  Brazil,  further  stating  that 
protection  would  be  provided  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  and  that  skilled  technicians  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  development  of  the  unlimited 
resources  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 
Martin  Guillermo  de  Salazar,  official  of  the 
Bolsa  of  Habana,  stressed  the  need  for 
closer  financial  collaboration  as  the  key  to 
political  and  trade  stability. 

At  the  conference’s  closing  plenary 
session  in  the  afternoon.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
declared  that  ways  must  be  found  by 
financial  leaders  of  the  Americas  to  aid 
the  economic  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  said 
that  the  New  World  can  and  must  help  the 


f 

Old  World  and  that  the  Americtis  have  the  J 
dual  responsibility  of  maintaining  their  \ 
own  economy  and  of  extending  aid  to  g 
stricken  countries.  y 

Another  speaker  was  Dr.  Gonzalo  Res- 
trepo,  manager  of  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
of  Bogota,  who  said:  “The  only  way  of 
combating  the  spread  of  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  is  by  strengthening  the 
economies  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  whose  dollar  reserves  are  diminishing 
and  whose  industries  lack  proper  tariff 
protection.”  Dr.  Restrepo  added  that 
“the  Latin  American  countries  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  process  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  as  they  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
colonial  economy  of  the  past  century.” 

Eklmond  M.  Hanrahan,  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  out¬ 
lined  the  regulations  which  foreign  com¬ 
panies  must  comply  with  in  order  to  be 
registered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  He  also  opposed  any  re- 
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laxation  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  foreign  registrants. 

James  H.  Wright,  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  told  the 
delegates  that  by  “unfettering  trade,  you 
can  pave  the  way  for  similar  easing  of 
restrictions  which  hamper  international 
stock  and  Ixmd  trading.” 

Hans  A.  Widenmann,  partner  in  Carl 
M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.,  said  “the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  day  in  our  business 
is  to  eliminate  the  foreign  exchange 
controls  and  remove  the  limitations  on 
movement  of  capital  which  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  business  in  securities  between  us 
impossible.” 

Dr.  Rodriguez,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  closed  the  business  sessions  of 
the  Conference  by  announcing  the  resolu¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  delegates. 

At  the  final  function,  a  dinner  given 
for  the  delegates  by  the  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  and  Curl)  Exchanges, 
Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  declared  there  should  be  no  “in¬ 
vidious  distinctions”  between  domestic  and 


foreign  capital  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  country.  Constructive  for¬ 
eign  investment  cannot  be  a  “quick-in 
and  quick-out  proposition,”  he  added. 
Mr.  Thorp  said  the  “climate  for  inter¬ 
national  private  inv’estment  is  not  as 
favorable  now”  as  it  was  during  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  he  said,  should  be  accorded 
equality  of  treatment  in  business  and  tax 
matters  with  local  capital. 

Closing  words  by  Emil  Schram  and 
Francis  Adams  Truslow  paid  tribute  to 
the  First  Hemispheric  Stock  Exchange 
Conference  and  its  future  impact  on 
international  commerce  and  industry. 

Thanking  the  officials  of  the  two  Ex¬ 
changes,  Carlos  Sanguinetti.  president  of 
the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  of  Montevideo, 
concluded  the  meeting  with  the  hope  that 
reciprocal  business  will  develop  among 
hemisphere  markets  and  that  trade  and 
industry  will  benefit  thereby.  He  gave 
recognition  to  the  Inter- American  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Production  for  its  part 
in  bringing  closer  together  the  economic 
and  financial  forces  of  the  hemisphere. 


Centenary  of  a  Friendship 

Sarmiento  and  Horace  Mann 


ENRIQUE  E.  EWING 


Educators  in  the  three  Americas,  and 
particularly  in  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  increasingly  em¬ 
phasizing  the  significance  in  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  relations  of  the  visit  which  the 
Argentine  school  teacher,  Domingo  Faus- 
tino  Sarmiento,  made  to  the  United 
States  in  1847.  This  energetic  young  man 
was  born  in  San  Juan,  Province  of  San 
Juan,  Argentina,  in  1811.  He  spent  many 
years  in  exile  in  Chile,  where  he  labored 
as  a  teacher  and  journalist.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  and  with  the  aid  of  an  eminent 
Chilean,  Sarmiento  was  in  1845  given  a 
commission  to  study  the  status  of  primary 
education  in  foreign  countries.  He  made 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  visiting  Spain,  Africa, 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
.\lthough  funds  were  limited,  he  decided 
to  go  to  the  United  States  and  embarked 
from  Southampton  in  the  fall  of  1847,  in 
order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  newly 
developing  popular  educational  movement 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under  the 
supervision  of  Horace  Mann. 

These  two  great  personalities,  one  a 
genuine  Latin  of  Spanish  origin,  and  the 
other  American-born  of  Anglo-Saxon 
parentage,  immediately  hurdled  language 
barriers.  Spurred  by  common  problems, 
needs,  and  aspirations,  they  found  mutual 
inspiration  in  the  exchange  of  experience 
in  their  pioneer  educational  efforts  in  two 
new  and  undeveloped  countries.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States 


was  just  over  twenty  million  and  that  in 
Argentina  there  were  then  fewer  than  one 
million  people.  Public  instruction  in  the 
modern  sense  was  veiy  meager  indeed  in 
both  countries. 

Horace  Mann  was  captivated  by  Sar- 
miento’s  enthusiasm  for  popular  education, 
acquainted  him  with  all  aspects  of  the 
Massachusetts  schools,  and  gave  him  letters 
of  introduction  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  whom 
Sarmiento  conversed  in  Spanish,  and 
prominent  government  officials,  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  making  the  first  visit  productive. 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann  translated  into  English 
Sarmiento’s  Facundo  o  CivilizaciSn  y  Barbarie, 
a  sketch  of  a  provincial  leader  and  de¬ 
scription  of  life  in  Argentina  during  a 
period  of  civil  strife.  The  correspondence 
Ijetween  Mrs.  Mann  and  Sarmiento  after 
the  death  of  Horace  Mann  is  also  a  notable 
example  of  inter-.\merican  friendship  and 
confidence. 

Sarmiento  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1865  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
Argentina,  having  been  given  credentials 
addressed  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  President  Bartolom6  Mitre.  He  was 
profoundly  grieved  on  arrival  to  learn  of 
Lincoln’s  assassination.  He  later  pul)- 
lished  a  life  of  Lincoln  in  Spanish  and 
another  lxx)k  on  schools  in  the  United 
States  with  a  lithograph  of  the  statue  of 
Horace  Mann  as  frontispiece.  Both  of 
these  books  w’ere  widely  read  in  Argentina 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 
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HORACE  MANN  (le/t)  and  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO 

Drawings  by  Cujjertino  del  Cani|X)  of  two  friends,  a  noted  American  educator  and  a  great 
Argentine  statesman  and  educator. 


During  his  official  mission  in  Washington, 
Sarmiento  flooded  heads  of  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  his  country  and 
in  all  the  South  and  Central  American 
republics  with  documentary  evidence  of 
the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
democracy,  emphasizing  all  aspects  of 
popular  education  and  discussing  libraries, 
agriculture,  municipal,  state,  and  federal 
elections,  and  the  westward  march  of  the 
population. 

During  his  second  stay  in  the  United 
States  Sarmiento  traveled  extensively,  by 
stagecoach,  train,  and  river  boat,  estab¬ 
lishing  numerous  contacts  with  all  types 
of  people  en  route.  He  participated  in 
teacher  assemblies  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions.  On  one  occasion  a 
Latin  friend  who  accompanied  him  ex¬ 
pressed  great  surprise  at  the  applause 
which  Sarmiento  received  upon  entering 


the  hall  where  sessions  were  being  held. 
Sarmiento  replied,  “Why,  I  am  one  of 
them.”  He  never  got  away  from  his  major 
title  of  “Teacher.”  Sarmiento  prized 
greatly,  however,  an  honorary  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
although  it  brought  much  ridicule  from  his 
political  adversaries  in  Argentina.  While 
absent  in  the  United  States,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  President  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  He  returned  home  imme¬ 
diately  and  was  inaugurated  on  October 
12,  1868.  His  administration  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  progress  in  primary  edu¬ 
cation  all  over  the  country.  Immigration 
was  encouraged;  the  building  of  railroads 
was  promoted;  new  methods  in  agriculture 
were  fostered;  and  the  founding  of  libraries 
everywhere  was  advocated. 

Argentina  is  indebted  to  Domingo  Faus- 
tino  Sarmiento  for  the  early  beginnings 
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ageous  action  in  importing,  in  the  face  of 
much  criticism  and  opposition,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  normal-school  teachers  Evidence  of 
this  statesmanlike  action  is  available  not 
only  in  nearly  one  hundred  normal-school 
buildings  in  Argentina,  but  in  the  work  of 
thousands  of  teachers  prepared  therein 
and  also  in  the  normal  schools  and  homes 
in  the  United  States  directly  connected 
with  these  women  pioneers.  In  these 
zones  of  life  in  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  exists 
a  very  substantial  mutual  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  traditions  of  our  countries 
and  in  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  con¬ 
tinental  and  world  solidarity,  as  we 
progress  in  understanding  and  cooperation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  grateful  to  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento  for  his  intimate  identification, 
upon  his  first  visit  in  1847  as  well  as  upon 
returning  in  1865,  with  the  dynamic,  con¬ 
structive  educational  and  spiritual  forces 
then  operative.  In  addition  to  attending 
regional  and  national  meetings  of  teachers, 
Sarmiento  appeared  before  a  congressional 
committee,  arguing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Ministry  of  Education.  These  hearings 
resulted  in  what  is  now  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

A  primary  grade  school  in  Buenos  Aires 
liears  the  name  of  Horace  Mann.  Another 
grade  school,  with  modern  separate  build¬ 
ings,  enrolling  six  hundred  girls  and  six 
hundred  boys,  has  been  named  “Estados 
Unidos  de  America”;  several  normal 
schools  are  called  for  the  valiant  American 
women  educators  who  along  with  Sar¬ 
miento  shared  in  their  beginnings.  These 
are  truly  fraternal  gestures  from  the  south. 
May  it  be  that  ere  long  a  primary  school 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  of  America 
will  adopt  the  name  “Argentine  Republic” 
and  another  the  name  of  “Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento,”  as  fraternal  gestures 
toward  16  million  inhabitants  of  this 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  TEACHER 

Elaborate  album  presented  by  Argentine  students 
to  Annette  E.  Haven,  one  of  the  American  teach¬ 
ers  who  help»ed  nearly  a  century  ago  to  develop 
Argentine  normal  schools. 


of  primary  schools  now  extended  and 
effectively  administered  throughout  its 
cities  and  most  distant  rural  areas.  Many 
of  these  schools  bear  the  name  of  Sarmiento 
today  and  hundreds  of  public  and  private 
cultural  institutions  and  libraries  are  like¬ 
wise  named  for  this  great  apostle  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  who,  inspired  by  an  exem¬ 
plary  national  spirit  and  a  western  hemis¬ 
phere  perspective,  lived  so  intensely  and 
labored  so  unceasingly.  His  native  land 
is  further  indebted  to  Sarmiento  for  having 
invited  some  thirty  American  women 
normal-school  teachers  to  Argentina,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  his  presidency,  to  assist  in 
founding  normal  schools  in  each  one  of 
the  Provinces  and  thereby  in  preparing 
and  equipping  teachers  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  educational  movement. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  forget  Sarmiento’s  cour¬ 
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promising  land  six  thousand  miles  away — 
eighteen  days  by  boat  from  New  York, 
less  than  twenty  hours  from  Miami  by 
airplane,  and  distant  but  seconds  by  cable 
and  radio. 

A  celebration  in  honor  of  an  inter- 


American  friendship  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  friendship  which  had  such  notable 
consequences  south  and  north  of  the 
equator,  will  certainly  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  schools  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
this  year. 


The  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 

Summary  of  the  First  Session 


The  Inter- American  Statistical  Institute 
(lASi)  held  its  First  Session  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  September  6-18,  1947,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  various  other  international  sta¬ 
tistical  assemblies,  which  together  com¬ 
posed  the  Washington  “International  Sta¬ 
tistical  Conference.”  ^ 

Most  of  the  IASI  meetings  were  held  as 
round  tables,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
practically  everyone  to  become  an  active 
participant,  at  one  time  or  another.  It 
is  believed  that  this  contributed  materially 
to  the  success  and  spirit  of  the  conference. 
Several  meetings  were  arranged  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  iasi  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Institute.  In  general, 
the  round-table  discussions  were  based  on 
working  documents  on  topics  which  had 
been  the  object  of  special  study  under 
IASI  auspices  over  a  period  of  several  years 
preceding  the  Session. 

The  largest  and  most  active  of  the  iasi 
Committees — that  dealing  with  the  1950 
Census  of  the  Americas — was  in  con¬ 
tinuous  session  from  September  2  through 
8.  The  actions  of  this  Committee  were 
submitted  to  the  closing  meeting  of  the 

'  Participating  organizations:  United  Nations;  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Institute;  Inter-American  Statistical 
Institute;  Econometric  Society;  International  Income 
Conference  (now  tentatively  designated  as  the  International 
Association  for  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth);  Inter- 
national  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population 
Problems. 


IASI  Session  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
resolutions. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  met  on  September  7,  in  advance 
of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  mem¬ 
bers.  A  number  of  its  actions  appeared 
as  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly, 
which  held  two  business  meetings,  the 
first  on  September  9  and  the  second  on 
September  18. 

At  the  General  Assembly,  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  covering  the 
years  1943-1946  was  discussed  and  ap¬ 
proved;  and  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee  was  approved.  Proposed 
amendments  to  the  Statutes  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  were  discussed  at  some  length; 
final  action  on  these  is  to  be  taken  through 
a  mail  vote  in  which  all  members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  given  to  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  basis  of  financial 
support  of  the  iasi,  and  to  its  relations  with 
other  international  organizations,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Inter- American  System.  A  new  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  was  elected,  composed  of: 
Ramon  Beteta,  Secretary  of  Finance 
(Mexico),  President;  Stuart  A.  Rice,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  Charge 
of  Statistical  Standards  (United  States), 
First  Vice  President;  Carlos  Lleras  Res- 
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COMMITTEE  OF  THE  1950  CENSUS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


CHAIRMAN 


SECRETARV 


ilarrit  A  Ewioc 


Left  to  right:  Halbert  L.  Dunn  (United  States),  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- American  Statistical 
Institute;  Alberto  Area  Parrd  (Peru),  honorary  chairman,  Committee  of  the  1950  Census;  Calvert  L. 
Dedrick  (United  States),  chairman;  and  Ricardo  Luna  Vegas  (Peru),  secretary. 


trepo,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  (Co¬ 
lombia),  Second  Vice  President;  Roberto 
Vergara,  Attorney,  Corporation  for  the 
Development  of  Production  (Chile),  Third 
Vice  President;  Manuel  Perez  Guerrero, 
Minister  of  Finance  (Venezuela),  Treas¬ 
urer.  Dr.  M.  A.  Teixera  de  Freitas,  Brazil, 
retiring  president  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  unanimously  elected  the  first 
Honorary  President  of  the  Institute. 

A  total  of  40  resolutions  was  passed  by 
the  First  Session  of  the  iasi.  Sixteen  of 
these  involved  endorsement  without 
change  of  actions  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas. 
Among  the  important  resolutions  were  the 
second  and  third,  which  fixed  various  items 
in  the  minimum  standards  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  agriculture  censuses,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  clarification  of  other  items  by  an 


interim  Executive  Committee  or  Junta; 
the  fourth,  which  proposed  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  censuses  of  piopulation,  housing, 
and  agriculture,  various  economic  censuses 
should  be  included;  and  the  thirteenth, 
w'hich  proposed  that  steps  be  taken  to 
initiate  the  necessary  studies  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  improvement  of  the  national 
registro  civil,  or  system  for  registering 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

Several  resolutions  of  the  Session  dealt 
with  international  statistical  relations. 
Chief  among  these  was  an  endorsement  of 
the  principle  of  a  national  focal  point  for 
international  statistics,  and  a  definition 
of  its  functions. 

Ten  resolutions  dealing  with  statistical 
teaching  were  passed,  sketching  in  broad 
outline  a  long-range  program  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistical  Education. 
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The  technical  work  undertaken  by  the 
IASI  in  foreign  trade  and  industrial  statis¬ 
tics  was  endorsed  and  extended  in  scope. 

A  resolution  was  passed  extending  a 
special  invitation  to  central  banks  to 
become  affiliated  members  of  the  iasi. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of 
strengthening  the  financial  suppiort  of  the 
IASI,  through  the  passage  of  resolution  38 
requesting  endorsement  by  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Bogota, 


of  a  regular  government  quota  to  the  iasi 
of  50  cents  per  1,000  population,  and  of 
resolution  39  requesting  that  a  special 
annual  quota  of  25  cents  per  1,000  jiopu- 
lation  be  established  during  1948-1950  for 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  1950 
Census  of  the  Americas. 

The  final  resolution  passed  was  that 
unanimously  accepting  the  official  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  Colombia  to  the  iasi  to 
hold  its  Second  Session  at  Bogota,  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1949. 


John  Lloyd  Stephens 

A.  V.  KIDDER 


It  is  fitting  that  an  archaeologist  con¬ 
cerned  with  Maya  studies,  even  so  humble 
a  one  as  myself,  should  say  a  few  words  at 
the  dedication  of  this  monument  to  John 
Lloyd  Stephens,  for,  as  its  inscription  sets 
forth,  he  was  the  pioneer  in  research  upon 
the  civilization  of  that  remarkable  ancient 
people.  His  two  works  on  Central  America 
and  Yucatan — which,  incidentally,  are 
among  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel 
ever  written— first  made  generally  known 
the  extraordinary  ruins  of  Copan,  Quiri- 
gu4,  Palenque,  Chichen  Itza,  and  Uxmal 
and  aroused  an  interest  in  Maya  antiqui¬ 
ties  which  has  grown  steadily  throughout 
the  years. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  in  the  Class  of 
1822,  trained  in  the  law  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  Stephens  never  conquered  a  wan¬ 
derlust  that  made  him  one  of  the  most 
widely-traveled  men  of  his  day.  He 
spent  two  adventurous  years  in  the  Near 

Address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  oj  the  Stephens 
memorial  tablet  at  Marble  Cemetery,  New  York,  on 
October  9,  1947. 


East  and  eastern  Europe,  which  are  re¬ 
corded  in  two  two-volume  works:  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the 
Holy  Land  and  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland.  In  1839  he  was 
sent  by  President  Van  Buren  on  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  to  Central  America. 

His  imagination  having  been  stirred  by 
what  he  had  read  of  the  then  almost  un¬ 
known  Maya  ruins,  he  evidently  had  their 
exploration  definitely  in  mind  and  did  not 
plan  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  He  accordingly  took  with 
him  the  English  artist,  Frederick  Cather- 
wood,  whose  meticulously  accurate  draw¬ 
ings,  made  under  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  so  valuably  supplement  Stephen’s 
descriptive  text.  It  was  a  wonderful  team. 

On  arrival  in  Central  America,  Stephens 
and  Catherwood  found  the  country  in  the 
throes  of  revolution.  No  one  could  tell 
them  who  w’as  in  power  nor  where  the 
headquarters  of  any  one  of  the  contending 
factions  might  be  located.  So  Stephens 
left  unopened — one  suspects  with  no 
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TABLET  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN 
LLOYD  STEPHENS 

After  nearly  a  century  of 
oblivion,  the  burial  place  of 
John  Lloyd  Stephens  came  to 
light  recently  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
search  by  Harvey  E.  Mol6,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  Funds  were  raised 
by  various  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  and  learned  societies 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
plaque.  Executed  by  John 
Howard  Benson,  the  slate 
tablet  was  unveiled  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1947,  by  a  distant 
relative  of  Stephens’,  Miss 
Louise  Hartshorne,  at  Marble 
Cemetery,  New  York. 


regret — the  tin  case  containing  his  gold- 
laced  ambassador’s  uniform  and  cocked 
hat  and  set  off  on  the  long  and  often 
hazardous  journeys  into  the  bush  that 
led  to  such  important  discoveries.  In 
1841  he  and  Catherwood  returned  for 
further  explorations  in  Yucatan.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  tropical 
rain-forest  can  fully  realize  the  trials 
undergone  by  that  dev^oted  pair,  who  had 
none  of  the  special  equipment  and  in¬ 
secticides  we  now  pxissess. 

From  an  archeological  point  of  view, 
the  work  of  Stephens  was  important  in 
calling  attention  to  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  richness  of  the  Maya  country, 
thus  creating  an  interest  which  led  to 
further  expeditions  and  to  the  granting  of 
funds  by  museums  and  private  donors  for 
the  scientific  excavations  of  recent  years. 
His  direct  contribution  was  also  of  very 
great  value.  Before  his  time  there  existed 
no  adequate  description  of  any  Maya  city. 
His  accounts  of  the  few  which  were 
already  known  are  full  and  accurate  as 


are  those  of  the  many  new  sites  he  dis¬ 
covered.  Furthermore,  his  text  and 
Catherwood’s  drawings  constitute  the 
sole  record  of  many  buildings  that  have 
since  fallen. 

Quite  aside  from  their  archeological 
content,  Stephens’  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  and 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan  are  of  absorlj- 
ing  interest  in  their  vivid  portrayals  of  the 
jungle,  of  the  turmoil  of  the  revolution- 
wracked  cities,  of  the  life  of  all  classes  of 
people  from  peons  to  dictators.  And 
throughout  they  reflect  Stephens  the  man: 
his  indomitable  resolution,  never  balked 
by  weather  or  sickness,  cantankerous 
oflicials,  or  rascally  muleteers.  One  senses 
his  cheerfulness,  his  keenness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  his  unflagging  zest  for  the  discovery 
of  new  ruins,  his  appreciative  eye  for  a 
pretty  girl. 

Stephens  will  probably  always  best  be 
known  for  his  writings.  But  his  effective 
work  in  laying  foundations  for  today’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  world  transportation  should  not  be 
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forgotten.  During  his  first  journey  to 
Central  America  he  went  to  Nicaragua  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  an  interoce- 
anic  canal.  Just  a  century  ago  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  which  opened  a  service  to  Bremen 
in  1 847  and  was  the  first  to  receive  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  to  mail  ships.  He  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  His  last  and  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  was  the  leading  role 
he  played  in  launching  the  project  for  a 
transisthmian  railway.  Elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  in 
1849,  he  soon  became  its  president  and 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
enterprise,  spending  two  winters  in  per¬ 
sonally  supervising  the  surveys  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  construction.  Return¬ 


ing  home  in  the  spring  of  1852,  he  fell 
prey  to  a  disease,  doubtless  contracted  in 
Panama,  and  died  in  New  York  City. 

When  the  railway  was  opened  in  1855, 
a  monument  to  Stephens  was  erected  at 
its  highest  point.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  still  stands  or  whether,  like  the  sculp¬ 
tured  stone  shafts  of  the  Maya,  it  has  fallen 
and  been  engulfed  by  the  jungle.  He 
would  perhaps  have  preferred  it  that  way. 
The  quiet  humor  that  shines  forth  from  the 
pages  of  his  books  might  have  led  him  to 
chuckle  over  the  puzzlement  its  inscription 
might  cause  the  archeologists  of  a  far- 
distant  future.  But  in  his  own  country, 
and  at  this  spot  where  the  wanderer  came 
finally  to  rest,  it  is  proper  that  the  tablet 
we  dedicate  today  should  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  truly  great  American. 
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Bolivar’s  Slipper 


LUIS  ALBERTO  SUCRE 


In  one  of  the  showcases  of  the  Bolivar 
Museum  in  Caracas  there  is  a  shoe  marked 
No.  738,  and  beside  it  a  card  which  reads: 
“Slipper  which  belonged  to  the  Libera¬ 
tor.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  sister,  Maria  Antonia;  from 
her  it  passed  to  her  son,  Don  Pablo 
Clemente;  from  him  to  his  daughters, 
Trinidad  de  Liendo  and  Elena  C.  de 
Montufar,  who  gave  it  to  General  Guz¬ 
man  Blanco,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Museum.” 

But  this  information  which,  naturally, 
refers  only  to  the  slipper  in  the  case,  does 
not  satisfy  the  daughters  of  Eve  who 

Translated  from  Gaceta  del  Museo  Bolivariano, 
Caracas,  julio  de  1947. 


visit  the  Museum;  and  almost  all  of  them, 
after  commenting  on  the  small  size  of  the 
foot,  ask  with  interest: 

“And  what  happened  to  the  other 
one?” 

The  other  one  has  a  more  lively  history. 

It  was  the  year  1895.  The  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Sucre,  the  great  Marshal 
of  Ayacucho,  was  being  celebrated  in 
Caracas.  Senora  dona  Josefa  Vivero  de 
Gonzalez  had  come  to  Venezuela  to 
attend  the  festivities — a  distinguished  lady 
of  the  Ecuadorean  aristocracy,  very  rich, 
fond  of  luxury,  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
highest  style.  She  admired  the  Liberator 
alxjve  all  things;  she  worshiped  him  with 
a  passion  that,  at  first  merely  strong,  had 
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Ijecome  slightly  mad,  and  which  made 
her  commit  many  extravagances  with  the 
greatest  aplomb. 

For  example,  on  the  day  of  her  arrival 
in  Caracas,  I  went  to  the  La  Guaira  rail¬ 
road  station  as  a  Presidential  representa¬ 
tive,  to  meet  her  and  accompany  her  to 
the  lodging  which  had  Iteen  prepared  for 
her  as  a  guest  of  honor  of  the  city;  and 
as  we  passed  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  she  asked 
sharply: 

“What  park  is  this?” 

“The  Plaza  Bolivar,”  I  answered. 

“And  that  is  the  famous  statue?  Stop 
the  carriage!” 

I  stopped  the  carriage.  Then,  turning 
to  me,  she  exclaimed,  “On  my  knees,  on 
my  knees  I  shall  approach  the  monument 
to  the  Liljerator!” 


I  was  dumfounded.  Six  o’clock  in  the 
evening- — the  Plaza  crowded  with  people — 
and  I,  in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  beside  a 
woman  in  her  seventies  who  was  going  to 
cross  the  square  on  her  knees. 

“Good  heavens!”  I  thought.  “Where 
can  I  hide?” 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  talk  her  out 
of  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  slipper. 

One  evening  a  group  assembled  at  the 
home  of  Emilio  Maury,  to  listen  to  some 
patriotic  verses  by  Hugo  Ramirez  which 
Isabelita  Maury  had  set  to  music.  Before 
the  recital  began,  we  were  speaking  of 
Bolivar,  and  someone  asked  Dona  Josefa 
if  she  had  known  the  Liberator.  She  had; 
she  recalled  that  as  a  child  in  Guayaquil 
she  used  to  play  horse  on  his  knees,  and 
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that  on  one  occasion  the  game  was  so 
energetic  that  on  jumping  down  from  his 
lap  she  noticed,  in  great  confusion,  that 
her  dress  was  badly  crumpled  and  her 
shoes  had  come  off. 

This  story  reminded  Isabelita  of  a 
slipjjer  i)elonging  to  the  Liljerator  that 
she  had  seen,  and  she  said; 

“You  know.  Dona  Josefa,  the  Caspers 
have  a  shoe  that  belonged  to  Bolivar.” 

“What  are  you  saying,  child?  Let  me 
see  it,  let  me  see  it!” 

The  Caspers  lived  across  the  street;  and 
Isalielita  returned  in  a  few  minutes  carry¬ 
ing  the  slipper,  which  Senora  Caspers  had 
generously  lent  her.  Going  up  to  Dona 
Josefa,  who  was  waiting  nervously,  she 
said: 

“Here  is  the  slipper;  look  at  it.” 

Dona  Josefa  leaped  from  her  seat, 
seized  the  shoe  from  Isabelita’s  hands, 
and  kissed  it  again  and  again.  She  looked 
at  it  in  ecstasy,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  cry¬ 
ing:  “Not  at  sword’s  point  will  this  be 
taken  from  me!” 

It  was  a  hard  job  to  get  her  to  return  to 
her  seat,  and  we  had  no  success  at  all  in 
making  her  return  the  slipper.  Her 
resolve  weis  unshakable,  and  she  carried 
the  shoe  home  next  to  her  heart. 

Senora  Caspers,  angry  with  good  reason, 
refused  to  accept  the  situation.  She  had 
inherited  the  shoe  from  her  father.  General 
Mejia,  and  did  not  want  to  give  up  such  a 


precious  heirloom,  least  of  till  to  “such  an 
abusive  old  creature.”  She  was  highly 
indignant.  In  vain  was  the  intervention  of 
all  her  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
who  had  been  present  at  the  expropriation 
pleaded  with  Dona  Josefa,  and  she  would 
not  give  up  her  prize.  There  was  an  ob¬ 
stinate  woman ! 

In  this  manner  several  days  passed. 
Negotiations  were  at  a  standstill,  but  both 
ladies  were  growing  calmer. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
tale  reached  General  CrespK),  who  was 
greatly  amused  and  decided  to  join  in  the 
dispute.  Being  a  good  diplomat — Presi¬ 
dents  adways  are — he  arranged  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties:  Dona  Josefa 
was  to  return  the  slipjaer  to  Senora  Caspers, 
who  would  then  make  her  a  present  of  it. 

The  following  day,  everyone  involved  in 
the  Slipper  Affair  met  at  Dona  Josefa’s. 
At  five  sharp,  Senora  Caspers  arrived,  and 
after  ceremonious  greetings  all  round,  the 
pact  was  carried  out.  Dona  Josefa  re¬ 
luctantly  handed  over  the  slipper,  and 
Senora  Caspers,  with  a  polite  and  in¬ 
sincere  speech,  handed  it  back  to  her. 

Afterward — well,  what  a  river  of  cham¬ 
pagne  ! 

A  month  later,  the  Liberator’s  slipper 
left  for  Guayaquil  in  Doha  Josefa’s  lug¬ 
gage.  Today  it  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
Sehor  J.  B.  Perez,  who  inherited  it  from 
Doha  Josefa. 


Twenty  Years  Service  to  the  Children 
of  the  Americas 

ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENOCHS 

Director,  International  Cooperation  Service,  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Security 
1^  ,  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency 


On  April  25,  1947,  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  held  its 
twenty-first  meeting  at  the  Montevideo 
headquarters.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  among  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics 
members  of  this  organization,  through 
which  the  republics  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  have  been  able  to  share  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  providing  for  the  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  education  of  a  generation  of 
young  people. 

Among  the  various  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Council,  one  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Institute  was  formally  in¬ 
stalled  June  9,  1927,  and  that  this  year  it 
will  have  completed  twenty  years  of  service 
to  the  children  of  the  Americas. 

During  these  two  decades  the  Institute 
has  had  the  benefit  of  guidance  from  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
continent  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Gregorio 
Araoz  Alfaro,  whose  services  to  the  cause 
of  childhood  are  as  well  known  in  all  the 
American  countries  and  in  Europe  as  in 
his  native  Argentina,  has  held  this  office 
since  the  Institute  was  created.  The 
Secretary,  Dr.  Victor  Escardd  y  Anaya, 
of  Uruguay,  who  is  also  head  of  the 
Institute’s  Health  Division,  has  likewise 
served  continuously  since  1927.  Both 
were  unanimously  reelected  at  the  recent 
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Council  meeting.  The  Director  General, 
Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  who  was  selected  in 
1935  to  succeed  the  Institute’s  founder  and 
first  Director,  the  late  Dr.  Luis  Morquio, 
was  reappointed  for  the  two-year  period 
1947-49. 

For  the  first  time  the  Council  elected  a 
Vice  President.  This  is  Miss  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot,  who  has  represented  the 
United  States  as  technical  delegate  on  the 
Council  since  the  United  States,  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  became  a  member 
of  the  organization  in  1928.  Miss  Len¬ 
root  is  truly  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Institute.  Since  prior  commitments  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  attend  the  April 
25  meeting  of  the  Council,  an  official  com¬ 
munication  advised  her  that  the  action 
taken  was  “in  recognition  of  her  intelli¬ 
gent  devotion  to  child  welfare,  of  the  un¬ 
failing  steadfastness  with  which  she  has 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  moral  support  given  us  on  all 
occasions  by  the  country  she  represents.” 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Institute 
has  established  much  closer  relationships 
with  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Because 
of  the  constant  encouragement  given  the 
Institute  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Union’s 
late  Director  General,  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro 
suggested  that  the  first  action  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  be  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe’s  memory  and 
that  an  appropriate  message  be  sent  on 
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behalf  of  the  Institute  to  his  successor. 
The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was 
represented  at  the  Council  meeting  by  an 
observer,  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  who  was  sent 
to  Montevideo  by  the  Bureau’s  new 
Director,  Dr.  Fred  Soper,  especially  to 
establish  closer  contact  with  the  Institute. 

Before  reporting  the  results  of  the  recent 
Council  meeting,  it  would  seem  appro¬ 
priate,  in  recognition  of  the  twenty  years 
of  achievement  which  lie  behind  the 
American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood,  to  review  briefly 
its  origin  and  history,  since  it  is  the  only 
intergovernmental  agency  of  its  specialized 
nature  on  this  continent. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Luis  Morquio  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  Institute,  has  left  a 
written  record  of  the  source  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  the  present 
Director  General,  has  also  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  Institute  and  its  work.  And 
a  permanent  record  of  its  labors  and 
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achievements  is  found  in  the  volumes  of 
its  quarterly  Boletin,  which  has  appeared 
uninterruptedly  since  the  first  year. 

Writing  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund  (Vol.  II,  No.  21,  December 
1925),  Dr.  Morquio,  one-time  President 
of  the  Fund,  pointed  out  that  the  dawn  of 
the  century  was  marked  by  such  increased 
concern  for  the  protection  of  childhood 
in  many  countries  that  numerous  author¬ 
ities  were  agreed  on  the  “need  of  uniting 
efforts  through  some  form  of  permanent 
cooperation — centers  of  information,  study 
and  international  exchange  of  ideas.”  A 
draft  plan  for  an  international  child  wel¬ 
fare  bureau  was  first  adopted  at  Brussels 
by  the  International  Congress  of  Child 
Welfare  in  1912,  but  this  plan,  like  many 
others,  was  a  victim  of  World  War  I. 

Meantime,  concern  for  children  had 
been  growing  on  the  American  continent. 
In  1920  the  International  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress  at  Buenos  Aires  approved  a  proposal 
of  Dr.  Antonio  Vidal  that  an  “American 
Child  Congress”  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Argentina 
in  order  to  promote  the  cooperation,  on 
behalf  of  future  generations,  of  “all  initia¬ 
tives  and  activities  which  can  improve 
their  condition  and  destiny;  all  achieve¬ 
ments  made  by  the  natural  biological, 
psychological  and  social  disciplines,  all 
sciences  and  all  technical  advances.”  The 
First  Pan  American  Child  Congress  was 
actually  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1916,  but 
it  was  organized,  without  official  sponsor¬ 
ship,  by  the  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Women  and  Children.  Delegates  from  a 
majority  of  the  American  Republiis  were 
in  attendance,  even  from  the  far-away 
United  States,  where,  just  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  Congress  had  created  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau.  Its 
first  chief,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  was  a 
firm  believer  in  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 
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When  the  Second  Pan  American  Child 
Congress  met  in  1919,  under  the  official 
auspices  of  the  Uruguayan  Government, 
Dr.  Luis  Morquio  proposed  the  creation 
of  an  “International  American  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood”  which  should 
serve  as  a  center  in  America  for  studies, 
action,  and  publicity,  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  children,  and  be  “an  official 
organism  of  all  the  countries  of  America 
which  shall  subscribe  to  it,  having  its  seat 
in  the  city  of  Montevideo.”  The  plan  met 
with  unanimous  approval.  The  Third 
Pan  American  Child  Congress  reaffirmed 
this  approval  in  1922  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Morquio  and  his  friends  set  to  work 
to  obtain  official  support,  and  in  1924  a 
decree  of  the  Uruguayan  National  Council 
of  Administration  provided  for  the  creation 
of  the  agency  and  appointed  Dr.  Morquio 
honorary  chairman  of  a  committee  charged 
with  drawing  up  a  definite  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  statutes  for  approval  at  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Congress, 
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which  was  to  meet  in  Santiago,  Chile 
later  the  same  year. 

The  plan  and  statutes  were  approved 
with  slight  changes,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  name  of  the  proposed  agency  was 
changed  from  Bureau  to  Institute. 

The  following  year.  Senator  Roberto 
Berro  introduced  the  bill  providing  for  the 
installation  of  the  Institute  in  Monte¬ 
video,  and  after  two  years  of  preparatory 
work,  the  instrument  providing  for  the 
formal  installation  of  this  unique  agency 
was  signed  in  1927  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  by  the 
members  of  the  Uruguayan  Organizing 
Committee  and  by  official  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  annual  report  presented  to  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  by  the 
Director  General,  Dr.  Berro,  was  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  “the  flag  of  salvation  of 
the  American  child,”  to  use  the  words  of  j 
Dr.  Calvo  MacKenna  of  Chile,  is  still  l 
flying  bravely  from  the  masthead,  although 
it  has  had  to  weather  many  storms. 

The  adherence  of  Guatemala  and 
Panama  during  the  past  year  brought  to 
nineteen  the  number  of  countries  members 
of  the  Institute.  Only  Haiti  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  have  not  yet  joined.  The  Council 
voted  to  renew  its  invitation  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  two  countries  to  support 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  as  recommended 
by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 

Communications  from  the  Pan  American 
Union,  urging  the  Institute  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Bogoti, 
resulted  in  authorization  of  travel  funds  to 
permit  the  Institute’s  Director  to  attend 
this  meeting.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Institute  should  be  represented  at  the 
Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  to 
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be  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  January 
5-10,  1948.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  will  be  held  concurrently  with  the 
Congress  in  the  Venezuelan  capital.  All 
members  of  the  Council  were  urged  to 
insure  appropriate  representation  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Plans  for  the  Congress  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council 
meeting.  The  Institute  has  become  the 
official  organ  of  the  Child  Congresses, 
cooperating  in  preparations  and  assisting 
in  the  execution  of  Congress  resolutions. 
A  number  of  suggested  additions  to  the 
program  of  the  Congress  were  discussed 
and  forwarded  by  the  Institute  to  the 
Venezuelan  Organizing  Committee,  a 
report  from  which  indicated  that  it  was 
already  hard  at  work. 

The  Institute  also  expressed  its  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  particularly 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund,  and  the  Council  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  make  this  interest  known  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  designating 
an  observer  who  might  keep  the  Institute 
informed  concerning  action  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  affecting  the  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  education  of  children  and  young 
people. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  type  of 
service  which  the  Institute  renders  to  the 
governments  of  member  countries  was 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Director 
General.  This  was  the  story  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  three  publications  of  the  United 
States  Children’s  Bureau:  Prenatal  Care, 
Infant  Care,  and  Tour  Child  from  One  to  Six. 

The  first  Spanish  translation  of  these 
three  publications  was  made  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Translating  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  under  the  program  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 


n 


The  publications  attained  wide  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Republics,  where 
they  were  distributed  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  embassies  and  consulates,  and  were 
reprinted  many  times.  Dr.  Guillermo 
Morales  Beltrami,  technical  delegate  of 
the  Institute  for  Chile,  where  for  some 
years  he  has  been  Chief  of  the  National 
Service  for  Protection  of  Infancy  and 
Adolescence,  pointed  out  that  many 
terms  familiar  to  mothers  in  Central 
America  or  the  Caribbean  area  are  not 
equally  well  understood  in  the  Andean 
countries  or  along  the  Plata  River.  He 
suggested  that  future  translations  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Institute.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Children’s  Bureau  revised  the 
English  editions  of  its  three  “best  sellers” 
to  bring  them  in  line  with  most  recent 
experience  in  the  United  States,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Institute  for  new  translations. 
The  Institute  engaged  competent  trans¬ 
lators  and  their  work  was  personally 
supervised  by  the  Director  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  both  of 
whom  are  pediatricians.  The  three  texts 
were  then  forwarded  by  airmail  to  the 
technical  delegates  of  the  Institute  in 
other  countries  for  correction  of  terms. 
The  results  indicated  the  great  variety  of 
expressions  in  common  use  for  such  simple 
articles  as  the  baby’s  bottle — and  even  for 
the  baby  himself — and  the  Institute  there¬ 
fore  compiled  a  glossary  of  these  terms 
which  has  been  appended  to  each  of  the 
three  publications. 

This  new  edition,  like  its  predecessors, 
will  be  distributed  through  the  American 
Embassies  and  consulates  in  the  American 
Republics. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer,  as 
alternate  technical  delegate  of  the  United 
States,  to  present  to  the  Council  meeting 
the  first  copy  of  the  revised  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  to  come  from  the  press.  The  new 
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edition  of  Tour  Child  from  One  to  Six  thus 
served  as  a  birthday  present  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  its  twentieth  anniversary. 

The  Director  General  reported  that 
three  countries,  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela,  had  advised  the  Institute  that 
they  would  take  advantage  of  a  provision 
in  the  statutes  which  authorizes  a  member 
country  to  contribute  more  than  its  min¬ 
imum  quota,  and  that  two  countries — ^Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Mexico — have  accepted  the 
increased  quotas  assigned  to  them  by  the 
new  statutes.  Despite  these  promising 
developments,  however,  the  Institute  faced 
a  deficit  last  year,  largely  because  of  a 
new  Uruguayan  law  under  which  salaries 
of  employees  were  increased.  This  indi¬ 
cated  the  urgency  of  getting  all  member 
countries  to  make  their  contributions  reg¬ 
ularly  and  of  securing  the  adherence  of 
the  two  non-member  governments. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute’s  Health 
Division  reported  that  the  study  of  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  in  the  American  countries 
had  aroused  great  interest  and  had  focused 
attention  on  the  need  for  accurate  statis¬ 
tics.  Efforts  to  bring  about  compulsory 
reporting  of  this  disease  are  being  intensi¬ 
fied.  A  resolution  on  the  subject,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Institute,  was  presented  by 
the  Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  recent 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  in 


Caracas.  It  was  unanimously  endorsed.  i‘ 
The  Institute  Council  was  informed  by  \ 
the  Paraguayan  technical  delegate  that  his 
country  was  the  first  to  issue  a  decree 
putting  the  recommendation  into  effect. 

The  Health  Division  is  now  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  frequency,  location,  and 
effects  of  outbreaks  of  infantile  paralysis 
on  the  American  continent. 

Financial  difficulties  have  delayed  de-  ^ 
velopment  of  the  Divisions  of  Education  j 
and  Social  Service,  approval  for  which  was 
voted  at  the  Council  meeting  in  1943. 
Plans  for  these  will  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  in  Caracas. 

Despite  difficulties,  however,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  moving  forward.  It  has 
grown  progressively  in  influence,  activity, 
and  usefulness.  Its  library  has  become  the 
only  inter-American  research  center  of  its 
kind.  Its  quarterly  Boletin  and  monthly 
Noticiario  circulate  not  only  all  over  the 
continent  but  all  over  the  world.  In¬ 
creasingly  member  countries  turn  to  the  i 
Institute  for  expert  information,  advice,  I 
and  service.  | 

On  the  tw'entieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  the  Institute  is  recognized  as 
the  unquestioned  leader  and  supporter  of 
efforts  to  promote  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  the  children  of  all  the 
Americas. 


Concerts  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 

1946-1947 

LEILA  FERN  THOMPSON 
Music  Librarian,  Pan  American  Union 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  February  1943, 
a  concert  of  the  music  of  Camargo  Guar- 
nieri  was  scheduled  to  open  the  newly 
instituted  series  of  matinee  concerts  at  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  rising  Bra« 
zilian  composer,  who,  although  only  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  was  the  recent  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Samuel  Fels  prize  for  a  violin 
concerto,  had  chosen  as  guest  artist  on 
his  program  his  compatriot,  Elsie  Houston, 
a  singer  of  note.  What  promised  to  be  an 
event  of  musical  significance  and  dignity 
was  unfortunately  never  realized  because 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Houston  two 
days  before  the  concert.  Not  until  four 
years  later,  when  Camargo  Guamieri 
made  his  second  trip  to  the  United  States, 
was  a  concert  of  his  works  presented  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  as  one  in  the  series  of  programs 
of  the  1 946-47  season.  Senhor  Guarnieri’s 
music  was  interpreted  by  Eunice  de  Conte, 
Brazilian  violinist,  and  Lidia  Simoes,  Bra¬ 
zilian  pianbt,  and  by  the  Americans 
Nicki  Galpeer,  soprano,  and  Carleton 
Sprague  Smith,  flutist. 

The  program  follows: 

Music  of  Camargo  Guarnieri 

March  9,  1947 


Sonata  No.  2  for  violin  and  piano,  1933 
Scm  prcssa  e  bem  ritmado 
Profundamente  terno 
Impctuoso 

Eunice  de  Conte 
The  composer  at  the  piano 


Vai,  azulao,  1939  Poems  of  Manoel  Bandeira 
(Go,  my  bluebird) 

Mohdalof^,  1932  Traditional 

Tristeza,  1939  Rossin  Camargo  Guamieri 

(Sadness) 

Quebra  o  c6co,  menina!  1939  Juvenal  Galeno 
(Break  ojjen  the  coconut, 
little  girl) 

Declaragao,  1946  Francisco  Pati 

(Declaration  of  love) 

Sai  aru6,  1931  Mirio  de  Andrade 

Nicki  Galpeer 
The  compioser  at  the  piano 


Sonatina  for  flute  and  piano,  1947 

Alegre — Melancdlico — Saltitante 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith 
The  compmser  at  the  piano 

IV 

Sonatina  No.  3  for  piano,  1947 

Allegro — Con  tenerezza — Ben  ritmico 
Toada,  1929 

O  cavalinho  de  perna  quebrada,  1932 
(The  little  horse  with  the  broken  leg) 

Ch6ro  torturado,  1930 

Dansa  negra,  1946  (Negro  dance) 

Tocata,  1935 

LIdia  Simoes 

This  season  was  also  distinguished  by 
concerts  of  the  works  of  two  other  conspic¬ 
uous  Latin  American  composers,  Alberto 
Ginastera  and  Hector  Tosar  Errecart, 
both  of  whom  were  visiting  and  compos¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  on  fellowships  of 
the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation. 

Alberto  Ginastera  was  born  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  April  11, 1916,  His  conservatory 
training  in  Argentina  brought  him  under 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  some  of  the 
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CAMARGO  GUARNIERI 
Brazilian  composer  and  his  autograph 


leading  music  figures  of  his  country,  in¬ 
cluding  Celestino  Piaggio,  Jos6  Gil,  Athos 
Palma,  Jose  Andre,  and  Ricardo  Rodri¬ 
guez.  He  has  won  numerous  prizes  in 
music  competitions  in  Argentina  and  has 
had  his  works  performed  by  orchestras  of 
Europe  and  America  under  the  direction 
of  Erich  Kleiber,  Fritz  Busch,  Juan  Jos6 
Castro,  Lamberto  Baldi,  and  Ferruccio 
Calusio.  Among  the  works  which  he 
composed  while  in  the  United  States  are 
a  Duo  for  flute  and  oboe,  three  motets  for 
chorus  of  mixed  voices  a  cappella,  en¬ 
titled  Lamentaciones  de  Jeremias  Prof  eta,  and 
Pampeana  no.  7,  a  rhapsody  for  violin  and 
piano.  On  his  return  to  Argentina  in 
1947  the  composer  resumed  his  occupancy 
of  the  chair  ol  advanced  theory  and 
Harmony  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Drama  of  Buenos  Aires.  Senor  Gi- 
nastera’s  program  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  included  works  for  piano,  voice 
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and  piano,  and  violin  and  piano.  Partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  this  music 
were  Teresa  Orrego  Salas,  Chilean  so¬ 
prano,  H6ctor  Tosar  Errecart,  Uruguayan 
pianist,  and  Jan  Tomasow,  concertmaster 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  is  the 
program : 


Photorraph  by  AnAtole  8«dercn*n 


ALBERTO  GINASTERA 
Argentine  comp)oser  and  his  autograph 


Music  of  Alberto  Ginastera 

December  7,  1946 

1 

Dos  piezas  (Two  pieces) 

Guyana 

Norteha 

Danzas  argentinas  (Argentine  dances) 

Danza  del  viejo  boyero 
(Dance  of  the  old  ox-driver) 

Danza  del  la  moza  donosa 

(Dance  of  the  graceful  young  girl) 

Danza  del  gaucho  matrero 
(Dance  of  the  cunning  gaucho) 

H£ctor  Tosar  Errecart,  Piano 

n 

Las  horas  de  una  estancia  (The  hours  on  the  cs- 
tancia)  (Words  by  Silvina  Ocampo) 

El  alba  (Dawn) 

La  mahana  (Morning) 

El  mcdiodia  (Noon) 

La  tarde  (Evening) 

La  noche  (Night) 

Cancion  al  irbol  del  olvido  (Song  to  the  tree  of 
forgetfulness)  (Words  by  Femin  Silva  Vald6s) 

Teresa  Orreoo,  Soprano 
HicTOR  Tosar  Errecart,  Piano 

Presentation  of  Senor  Ginastera 
By  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

ni 

Doce  preludios  americanos 
(Twelve  American  preludes) 

Para  los  acentos  (Accents) 

Triste  (Song) 

Danza  criolla  (Creole  dance) 


“TViwib# 
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work,  Tocata  was  given  its  initial  pres¬ 
entation  in  1940  by  the  Sodre  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Montevideo  under  Baldi’s 
direction.  The  following  year  Tosar  Erre- 
cart  was  soloist  in  a  performance  of  his 
Concertino  for  piano  and  orchestra,  again 
with  Baldi  conducting.  In  1943  the  com¬ 
poser  gave  recitals  of  his  own  works  and 
interpretations  of  the  works  of  other  con¬ 
temporary  North  and  South  American 
composers  in  Brazil,  where  he  was  invited 
by  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Musi¬ 
cology  on  a  tour  of  music  interchange. 
Previous  to  his  period  of  study  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Guggenheim  fellow¬ 
ship  there  was  a  performance  of  his  String 
Quartet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  work 
was  again  partially  presented  in  1946  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  at  the 
Composers’  Conference  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont. 

The  assisting  artists  on  Senor  Tosar 
Errecart’s  program  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  were  Teresa  Orrego  Salas  and  the 
Metz  String  Quartet  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  of  New  York,  formed  by  Andor 
Toth,  1st  violin,  Stuart  Canin,  2nd  violin, 
Norman  Lamb,  viola,  and  Madeline 
Foley,  violoncello.  The  composer  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  concert  by  playing  a 
group  of  his  own  piano  works.  The 
complete  program  was  as  follows: 


Pbotocraph  by  Charlea  U.  Holbrook 


BETTINA  RIVERO 
Uruguayan  pianist 


Cantarcillo  del  airc  ligcro 
(Song  of  the  light  breeze) 

Fuente  (Fountain) 

La  calle  de  “La  Pimienta”  (Pimienta  Street) 
Cantar  (Song) 

Villancico  del  sol  de  las  cinco 
(Lullaby  of  the  Eve  o’clock  sun) 

Teresa  Orrego  Salas 
The  composer  at  the  piano 


Music  of  Hector  Tosar  Errecart 

May  4,  1947 


String  Quartet  No.  1 

III.  Allegretto  scherzando — Lento — Alle¬ 
gretto  scherzando 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  molto  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

The  Metz  String  Quartet 


Improvisaci6n  (Improvisation) 

N'als,  homenaje  a  Ravel  (Waltz,  tribute  to  Ravel) 
Danza  criolla  (Creole  dance) 

HicTOR  Tosar  Errecart 


Six  poems  from  “El  Barrio  de  Santa  Cruz, 
Jos6  M.  Pemin 

El  barrio  misterioso 
(The  mysterious  neighborhood) 


Solitude,  p>oem  by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

Mrs.  Andor  Toth,  Soprano 
The  Quartet 
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In  addition  to  the  three  programs 
already  described,  the  1946-47  season  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  other  Sunday  matinees,  three 
evening  concerts  presented  in  the  Aztec 
garden,  and  two  evening  concerts  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas,  including  the 
annual  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
As  is  customary,  the  instrumental  settings 
of  the  outdoor  concerts  were  provided 
through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the 
Washington  service  bands. 

Several  pianists  appeared  in  independent 
recitals  during  the  season.  Among  them 
were  Bettina  Rivero  (Uruguay)  and  Juana 
Sandoval  (Argentina),  both  of  whom 
were  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  New 
York  during  the  winter,  and  Salvador 
Ley,  Director  of  the  National  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  of  Guatemala. 

A  concert  of  music  for  two  pianos  by  the 
Argentine  duo,  Tila  and  John  Montes, 
was  an  event  of  rare  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  second  program  of 


Phoiocimph  by  E«tudio  Wolfganc  Jaoobathal 


SALVADOR  LEY 
Guatemalan  pianist 


its  kind  in  the  concerts  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  first  having  been  presented 
November  29, 1944  by  Rosita  Renard  and 
Armando  Palacios  of  Chile.  Besides  per¬ 
forming  music  by  Mozart,  Brahms,  and 
Darius  Milhaud,  the  Montes  pianists  gave 
skillful  interpretations  of  a  number  of 
Argentine  folk  dances  arranged  by  some 
of  the  leading  modern  composers  of  their 
country. 

In  contrast  to  the  serious  “art”  quality 
of  this  and  much  of  the  other  music  heard 
in  the  series,  was  the  concert  of  popular 
songs  presented  beside  the  pool  in  the 
Aztec  gardens  by  the  Celso  Vega  vocal- 
instrumental  quintet  of  Puerto  Rico.  On 
the  whole,  the  outdoor  concerts  have 
proved  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  medium 
for  the  expression  of  piopular  rhythms, 
while  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  lends  itself 
to  the  greater  dignity  of  fine-art  musical 
performance. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  program,  from 
the  standpoint  of  presentation  and  unique¬ 
ness  of  subject,  was  the  one  offered  by  the 
Peruvian  “Inka  Taky”  Trio  at  its  first 
appearance  in  Washington  on  July  30, 
1946.  The  group,  consisting  of  Imma 
Sumack,  soprano,  Cholita  Rivero,  con¬ 
tralto,  and  Moises  Vivanco,  guitarist, 
interpreted  the  songs  and  dances  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Peruvian  highlands  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  quern,  an  ancient 
reed  flute  which  remains  in  use  today,  and 
a  small  drum  called  the  tinya.  The  trio's 
woolen  garments  and  headgear  and  color¬ 
ful  costumes  of  velvet  heavily  ornamented 
in  silver,  simulating  the  traditional  clothing 
of  the  Peruvian  Indians  of  modern  times, 
were  exotically  effective.  The  exceptional 
quality,  flexibility,  and  range  of  Imma 
Sumack’s  voice  contributed  to  remarkable 
tonal  effects  which  remove  her  from  the 
category  of  folk  singers  and  place  her  more 
suitably  among  dramatic  singers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  appearance  of  the  Inka  Taky  Trio 
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JOHN  AND  TILA  MONTHS 
Argentine  duo-pianists 


was  made  on  April  14,  Pan  American 
Day,  194/,  in  a  program  shared  by  a 
chorus  of  160  school  children  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  Howerton  of 
Northwestern  University.' 

‘  For  a  more  complete  review  of  that  concert,  see  the 
Bulletin,  May-Jutu  1947. 


The  full  concert  season  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  Pan  American  Day  to  Pan  American 
Day.  In  the  following  schedule  of  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  concerts  were  presented  later 
in  the  spring  than  is  customary. 


Concert  Schedule,  1946-1947 


1946 

June  11 
(Aztec  garden) 


Rina  de  Toledo,  Puerto  Rican  soprano. 

Michael  Rosco  at  the  piano. 

U.  S.  Army  Band;  CWO  Hugh  Curry,  Leader 

Inka  Taky  Trio:  Inuna  Sumack,  Mois6s  Vivanco,  Cholita  Rivero. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  Band:  George  S.  Howard,  Major,  A.  C.,  Conductor; 
Samuel  Kurtz,  WO,  Assistant  Leader 

The  Celso  Vega  Quintet  (Vocal-instrumental) 

U.  S.  Navy  Band:  Lieut.  Charles  Brendler,  Conductor;  CWO  Richard 
Townsend,  Assistant  Conductor 


July  30 
(Aztec  garden) 


September  10 
(Aztec  garden) 


November  3 
(Sunday  matinee) 


Leonor  Arenas,  Peruvian  soprano. 
Ram6n  Gonzalez  at  the  piano. 
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1946 

December  1 
(Sunday  matinee) 


1947 

February  23 
(Sunday  matinee) 

February  27 
(Evening,  Hall  of 
the  Americas) 

March  9 

(Sunday  matinee) 


March  23 
(Sunday  matinee) 

April  14 

(Pan  American  Day) 
April  20 

(Sunday  matinee) 
April  27 

(Sunday  matinee) 
May  4 

(Sunday  matinee) 


The  Music  of  Alberto  Ginastera: 

Teresa  Orrego,  Chilean  soprano. 

H6ctor  Tosar  Errecart,  Uruguayan  pianist. 

Jan  Tomasow,  Concertmaster,  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Violin 

Music  for  two  pianos:  Tila  and  John  Mont6s  (Argentina) 

Adela  Hern&ndez,  Cuban  pianist. 

Emil  Maestre,  Cuban  violoncellist. 

The  Music  of  Camargo  Guamieri: 

Eunice  de  Conte,  Brazilian  violinist 
Nicki  Galpeer,  United  States  soprano 
Lidia  SimSes,  Brazilian  pianist 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  United  States  flutist 

Bettina  Rivero,  Uruguayan  pianist. 

Inka  Taky  Trio. 

Chorus  of  160  voices  under  the  direction  of  George  Howerton. 

Juana  Sandoval,  Argentine  pianist 

Salvador  Ley,  Guatemalan  pianist 

The  Music  of  H6ctor  Tosar  Errecart: 

Teresa  Orrego,  Chilean  soprano 
The  Metz  String  Quartet 


Most  of  the  music  performed  during  the 
season  was  Latin  American  in  origin. 
There  were  also  concert  renditions  of 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Scarlatti,  Popper, 
Debussy,  and  Mozart.  Among  United 


States  composers  whose  works  were  played 
George  Gershwin  and  William  Schuman 
were  the  most  significant.  The  following 
list  shows  how  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  were  represented  in  the  programs. 


!  - 

Country 

Composer 

Title  of  Work 

Medium 

1  ^  1 

1  Argentina . 

1  Juliin  Aguirre . 

Huella  y  Gato . 

Huella  y  Gato . 

Piano 

Two  pianos 

Isabel  Aretz -Thiele . 

Triunfo . 

Piano 

Felipe  Boero . 

Firmeza . 

Two  pianos 

Jos6  Marla  Castro . 

Blues . 

Polka . 

(From  Baile  del  Cafetln) 

Two  pianos 

M.  Cortijo  Vidal . 

Vidalita . 

Voice  and  piano  I 

Teodoro  Fuchs . 

Rubai . 

(After  Omar  Khayyam) 

Two  pianos 

Constantino  Gaito . 

Alberto  Ginastera . 

Pampeanita . 

[See  his  program  in  pre¬ 
ceding  text] 

Two  pianos 

Carlos  Guastavino . 

Bailecito . 

Gato . 

Two  pianos 

Two  pianos 

Roberto  Garcia  Morillo . . 

Canci6n  triste  y  danza 
alegre. 

Piano 
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Country 


Argentina 


Bolivia 

Brazil. 


Chile. 


Colombia . . 

Costa  Rica 
Cuba . 


Ecuador. . . . 

El  Salvador, 
Guatemala . 


Honduras, 


Composer  | 

Title  of  Work  | 

Medium 

Piano 

Carlos  L6p)ez  Buchardo . . . 

Bailecito . 

Piano  (2  performances) 

Bailecito . 

Two  pianos 

Two  pianos 

Voice  and  guitar 

Imma  Sumack  (Peru)  ar- 

Camavalito  (Indian  dance 

ranger. 

of  Northwestern  Argen- 

[Traditional] . 

tina). 

Voice  and  guitar 

Voice  and  guitar 

Videla  Flores-Montbrum 

Entre  San  Tuan  y  Men- 

Ocampo. 

doza. 

Josu6  Tedfilo  Wilkes . 

Malograda  fuentecilla .... 

Mixed  chorus 

Two  pianos 

Band 

[Traditional] . 

Ary  Barroso . 

Wapuru . 

Voice  and  guitar 

Voice  and  piano 

Mamae,  eu  quero . 

Voice  and  instrumental 

Camargo  Guamieri . 

[See  his  program  in  pre- 

quartet  (popular) 

ceding  text] 

Women’s  chorus 

Josd  Maurfcio  Nunes  Gar- 

Missa  dos  defuntos:  In- 

Mixed  chorus 

cia 

troito 

Carlos  Gomes . 

Overture  to  11  Guarany. . . 

Band 

Three  scenes  from  the 

Band 

Antdnio  Santo . 

ofiera  Salvator  Rosa 
Sargento  Calhau  [O  cisne 

Band 

Heitor  Villa-Lobos . 

branco] 

Alnitah  (No.  1  of  As 

Piano 

DonatoRomiin  Heitman  . . 

Tr6s  Marias) 

Lamparita  votiva . 

Voice  and  piano 

^Traditional] . 

Yo  no  f>ongo  condiciones. . 

Voice  and  guitar 

quartet  (popular) 

Band 

Band 

Pablo  Cairo . 

A  mi  qu6  me  imjxirta 

Voice  and  instrumental 

usted 

quartet  (popular) 

Band 

Voice  and  instrumental 

quartet  (popular) 

quartet  (piopular) 

Band 

Cdrdoba . 

Piano 

Malaguena . 

Band 

Malagueha . 

Piano 

Maria  la  O . 

Voice  and  piano 

Siboney . 

Voice  and  piano 

Margarita  Lecuona . 

Babalu . 

Voice  and  guitar 
Violoncello  and  piano 
Voice  and  piano 

Francisco  Paredes  He- 

Un  triste  desjjertar . 

rrcra. 

Domingo  Santos . 

La  tarde . 

Band 

(From  the  Mayan  suite 
“Indigena”) 

Enrique  Solares . 

1  Francisco  R.  Diaz  Zelaya. 

(From  the  “Guatemida” 
suite) 

Capricho . 

Boy  Scout  march . 

Piano 

Band 
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Country 

Composer 

Title  of  Work 

Mexico . 

Beatrice  and  Max  Krone, 
arrangers. 

Chiapanecas . 

■ 

Agustfn  Lara . 

Granada . 

M  frame . 

Palabras  de  mujer . 

F.  A.  Partichela . 

[arabe  tapatfo . 

Manuel  M.  Ponce . 

Estrellita . 

Estrellita . 

[Popular] . 

La  bamba . 

Gabriel  Ruiz . 

Amor,  amor,  amor . 

De  corazdn  a  corazdn .... 

Consuelo  VeI4zquez . 

Bdsame  mucho . 

Panama . 

Alberto  Galimany . 

Silver  spray . 

Peru . 

Clotilde  .\rias . 

Gato  libre . 

Huiracocha . 

Idilio  roto . 

Benigno  Ballon  Farfan .... 

Cholita  candaravena . 

Melgar . 

Rosa  Mercedes  Ayarza  de 
Morales,  arranger 

India  bella . 

Daniel  Alomia  Robles .... 

El  edndor  pasa . 

Imma  Sumack,  arranger. . 

Wifalitay,  Inca  legend .... 

['traditional] . 

Indio . 

Intillay  intillay . 

Kachampa . 

Kusiya  kusiya . 

Tusury-Takiry . 

Warakanakuy . 

Carlos  Valderrama . 

La  pampa  y  la  puna . 

Moists  Vivanco,  arranger. 

Malhava . 

Mi  suegra . 

Ruky-Tuky . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Augusto  Coen . 

L&grimas  de  sangre .  . 

Angel  Mislin . 

Tii  y  yo . 

Noro  Morales . 

Bim  bam  bum . 

Cciso  Vega . 

Ay  rumba  sf . 

Uruguay . 

Luis  Cluzcau  Mortet . 

Ensueno . 

Junto  al  fogdn  (No.  2  of 
Visioncs  camperas) 

Exluardo  Fabini . 

Triste  No.  1 . 

Carlos  Giucci . 

Candombe . 

H6ctor  Tosar  Errecart. . . . 

[See  his  program  in  pre¬ 
ceding  text] 

'oice  and  piano 
^oice  and  instrumental 
quartet  (popular) 
i^oice  and  instrumental 
quartet  (popular) 


(2  performances) 
Harp  solo  and  band 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  instrui 
quartet  (piopular) 
Voice  and  instrui 
quartet  (piopular) 


Band 

Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  guitar 
Voice  and  piano 
Voice  and  ^itar  (2  per¬ 
formances) 

Voice  and  guitar  (2  jjer- 
formances) 

Voice  and  ^itar 
Voice  and  instrumental 
quartet  (piopular) 

Voice  and  piano 
Voice  and  instrumental 
quartet  (popular) 

Voice  and  instrumental 
quartet  (popular) 

Piano 

Piano 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  facilities  of  since  the  war.  Thus  there  can  be  expected 
peacetime  travel  and  peacetime  enter-  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  musicians — 
prise  will  reopen  channels  of  music  inter-  students,  teachers,  composers,  performers 
change  between  the  Americas  to  an  even  and  conductors — contributing  to  close  cul- 
greater  degree  than  has  lieen  accomplished  tural  unity  and  understanding. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — XII 

The  Flower  that  Symbolizes  Christmas 


This  year  at  Christmas  time,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  families  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  adorn  their  homes  with  poinset- 
tias  to  help  give  them  the  festive  air  of  the 
season.  And  to  the  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  the  poinsettia  grows  wild, 

^  Mexican  families  will  use  it  in  the  same 
j  way.  Throughout  both  countries  (and  in 
others  too)  the  flaming  poinsettia  has  come 

I  to  be  a  symbol  of  Christmas. 

^  The  name  poinsettia,  by  which  the 

I  plant  is  known  in  this  country  and,  to  a 

(certain  extent,  in  Mexico,*  honors  the 
man  who  was  the  first  to  bring  it  into  the 
I  United  States — Joel  R.  Poinsett.  As  often 

happens,  the  plant  has  come  to  be  much 
more  widely  known  than  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  named. 

^  Born  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  Poin¬ 
sett  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  public 
service.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  and  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  native  state  in  Congress. 

^  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  vision,  and 
his  ideas  in  many  fields  were  ftur  ahead  of 
his  time.  Widely  traveled  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  read,  he  had  the  seldom-found 
ability  to  view  current  issues  in  perspec- 
I  tive.  Although  a  southerner  he  visualized 
j  slavery  in  its  world  setting  and  saw  that 
it  was  doomed.  All  his  life  he  opposed 
the  growing  spirit  of  sectionalism  in  the 
South,  and  had  he  and  other  men  of  like 
mind  been  heeded,  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period  might  never  have 
occurred.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
agriculture  and  botany,  and  carried  on 
advanced  experiments  in  rotating  and 

•  Other  names  for  the  plant  in  Mexico  are  flor  de  Noche 
Buena  {flower  of  Christmas  Eve)  and  Mexican  flame 
leaf;  in  Nicaragua  it  is  called  la  pastor  a,  the  shepherdess; 
in  Argentina,  estrella  federal,  the  federal  star. 


Photocnph  by  Frick  Art  Reference  Libimry 


JOEL  ROBERTS  POINSETT 

Portrait  by  J.  W.  Jarvis  in  the  City  Hall, 
Charleston 

diversifying  crops.  He  realized  the  need 
for  popular  education  in  a  democracy 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  advocating 
a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
the  public  schools.  Poinsett  was  one  of 
the  first  of  our  statesmen  to  become 
interested  in  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  his  most  famous  speech  while 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  urged 
recognition  of  their  independence.  In 
the  course  of  his  somewhat  chequered 
diplomatic  career,  he  opened  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Argentina  and  Chile  and  wtis  the 
first  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico. 
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It  was  while  holding  this  Itist  post 
(1825-1829)  that  Poinsett  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Flor  de  Noche  Buena  and 
brought  back  cuttings  for  the  gardens  of 
his  estate  in  Charleston.  A  Scottish 
nurseryman  named  Robert  Buist  per¬ 
suaded  Poinsett  to  sell  him  a  few  cuttings. 
Buist  classified  the  plant  as  a  member 
of  the  spurge  family  and  called  it  Eu¬ 
phorbia  poinsettia.  The  botanical  name 
has  since  been  changed  to  Euphorbia 
pulcherrima  (the  most  beautiful),  but  to 
the  layman  it  is  still  poinsettia. 

Despite  the  general  belief  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  showy  part  of  the  plant  is  not 
the  flower  at  all,  but  the  modified  leaves 
or  bracts  which  turn  from  green  to  scarlet. 
The  real  flowers — a  cluster  of  tiny  yellow 
blossoms — grow  unnoticed  in  the  center 
of  the  bracts.  In  its  native  habitat  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and  in  the 
many  parts  of  the  Americas  where  it  can 
be  cultivated  outdoors  all  year  round  the 
poinsettia  grows  very  tall,  sometimes  at¬ 
taining  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  or  more. 
In  the  years  since  Poinsett  brought  home 
the  first  cuttings,  growers  have  developed 
larger  and  finer  plants,  more  and  more 
brilliant  and  long-lasting.  White  and 
pink  varieties  have  been  produced,  but 
the  original  red  has  retained  top  billing. 


In  caring  for  your  poinsettias  this 
Christmas  season,  remember  that  they 
like  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  and  damp, 
sandy  soil.  To  preserve  the  handsome 
state  in  which  they  come  from  the  florist's 
as  long  as  possible,  give  them  plenty  of 
light  and  water  and  keep  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  at  least  70°.  After  they  are 
through  blooming,  put  them  just  as  they 
are  in  a  dark  part  of  the  cellar  for  the 
winter  months.  In  the  spring  they  should 
be  cut  back  to  the  hard  wood,  repotted, 
and  placed  outdoors.  (The  cuttings, 
which  should  be  three  to  four  inches  long, 
may  be  placed  in  a  sandy  soil  and  later 
potted.)  Then  in  mid-August  or  early 
September  the  plants  should  be  cut  back 
again  and,  if  you  live  in  a  cold  climate, 
brought  inside.  By  Christmas  time,  they 
will  offer  the  same  flaming  beauty  that 
they  gave  you  the  year  before. 

Poinsett  always  urged  his  friends  who 
traveled  abroad  to  bring  home  new 
plants.  “If  one  of  these  succeeds,”  he 
observed,  the  tourist  “will  be  rewarded 
by  a  consciousness  of  having  conferred 
lasting  benefit  upon  his  country.”  Surely 
none  of  us  for  whom  the  pioinsettia  has 
become  a  customary  part  of  Christmas 
time  can  fail  to  be  glad  that  he  practiced 
what  he  preached. — M.  G.  R. 


ji 


Four  Christmas  Carols 


Puerto  Rico 


1 .  Como  es  Dios  el  Nino 
le  regalo  incienso, 
perfume  con  alma 
que  sube  hacia  el  cielo. 


2.  San  Jose  y  la  Virgen 
de  Helen  salian, 
como  iban  temprano, 
no  los  cogio  el  dia. 


3,  La  Virgen  lavaba, 
San  Jose  tendia. 
el  nino  lloraba, 
Joaquin  lo  mecia. 


Marla  Cadilla  d«-  Martinez,  Juegos  y  canciones  infantiles  dc  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan,  1940.  Arr.  by 

Charles  Seeger. 


Brazil 


ALLEGRETTO  _  TAYERA 


2.  Virgem  do  Rosario,  4.  Mesu  Sao  Benedicto 

Senhora  do  Norte,  (bis)  e  Santo  de  preto,  (bis) 

da-me  um  coco  d’agua  elle  bebe  garapa, 

se  nao  vou  ao  pote.  (bis)  elle  ronca  no  peito.  (bis) 

3.  Virgem  do  Rosario,  5.  Mesu  Sao  Benedicto, 

Soljerana  Maria,  (bis)  nao  tern  mais  coroa;  (bis) 

hoje  este  dia  tern  uma  toalha 

e  de  nossa  alegria.  (bis)  vinda  de  Lislx)a.  (bis) 


Tune  from  G.  T.  Pereira  de  Mello,  A  Musica  no  Brasil.  Bahia,  1908.  Arr.  by  Charles  Seeger. 


1.  Mi  senora,  he  visto  un  nino 
mas  hermoso  que  el  sol  l)ello. 

Yo  no  se  si  tendra  frio, 
porque  el  pobre  anda  en  cueros. 

Dile  que  pase, 
se  confortara, 
porque  esta  tierra 
es  de  caridad. 


2.  Paso  el  Nino,  y  se  sento, 
la  mujer  comienza  a  hablar: 
‘‘Dime,  nino,  de  quien  eres, 
de  que  padre  y  que  lugar.” 

Responde  el  Nino, 

“Soy  de  otra  ciudad, 
mi  padre  en  el  cielo, 
yo  baje  a  penar.” 


Simplified  from  an  arrangement  by  Isabel  /\retz. 


2.  Mary  and  Joseph 
Were  a-walking  one  day. 

Here  is  apples  and  cherries 
A-plenty  to  Ijehold. 

3.  Mary  spoke  to  Joseph 
So  meek  and  so  mild: 

Joseph,  gather  me  some  cherries, 
For  I  am  with  child. 


4.  The  Lord  sp>oke  down  from  Heaven, 
These  words  he  did  say: 

Bow  you  low  down,  you  cherry  tree. 
While  Mary  gathers  some. 

5.  The  cherry  tree  bowed  down, 

It  was  low  on  the  ground; 

And  Mary  gathered  cherries 
While  Joseph  stood  around. 


Tune  composite,  arr.  by  Charles  Seeger. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Election  of  Officers 

'  On  November  10,  1947  Dr.  Juan  Bau- 
tista  de  Lavalle,  Representative  of  Peru, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Governing 
j  Board  for  the  year  1947-48,  and  Dr.  Jose 
;  Mora  of  Uruguay  was  chosen  vice- 

I  chairman.  (The  next  number  of  the  Bul- 
I  LETiN  will  describe  their  respective  careers.) 

! 

Internal  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 

I.N  THE  October  number  of  the  Bulletin  it 
was  mentioned  that  by  decision  of  the 
Governing  Board  the  activities  of  the 
Union  were  to  be  distributed  among  five 
departments;  that  Mr.  Lowell  Curtiss, 
Treasurer  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
since  1921,  had  become  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Administrative  Services  as 
well  as  Treasurer;  and  that  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Fenwick  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  International  Law  and 
Organization. 

In  October  1947  Dr.  Amos  E.  Taylor 
assumed  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 
Dr.  Taylor  came  to  the  Union  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  where  for  the 
past  four  years  he  has  been  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  His  new  assignment  was  made 
possible  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Lhiion  in  accordance  with  w'hich  Dr. 
Taylor  took  leave  from  his  duties  as 
Director  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

A  distinguished  economist  of  inter¬ 


national  renown.  Dr.  Taylor  was  born  in 
Glenville,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  4,  1893. 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  Gettysburg  College  in  1915,  his 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1920,  and  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1924.  He  also  took  a 
special  course  in  economics  and  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  University  of  Paris 
after  service  in  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force  during  World  War  1.  As 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Finance  Dr.  Taylor  was  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  service  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  dates  from  1930,  when  he 
became  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  He 
served  as  Assistant  Chief,  then  Chief,  of  the 
Finance  Division  (1931-39  and  1939-40 
respectively);  Chief  of  the  International 
Economics  Unit  (1940-42);  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  (after 
December  1942);  and  in  August  1943  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau.  During 
his  gov'ernment  career  he  has  specialized  in 
the  field  of  international  finance  and 
economics  and  written  extensively  for 
economic  and  scientific  journals.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Economic  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Statistical  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Royal  Economic  Society, 
and  the  Academy  of  Political  Science. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs  and  Information  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 

LECTURES 

The  scholarly  lecture  on  0  Aleijadinho  and 
Brazilian  Colonial  Art  delivered  by  Dr. 
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Robert  C.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  October  1,  1947,  was 
superbly  illustrated  by  kodachrome  slides 
taken  by  Dr.  Smith  last  year.  The  pic¬ 
tures  included  many  small  colonial  church¬ 
es,  probably  photographed  for  the  first 
time,  other  churches  and  buildings  in 
Ouro  Preto  and  nearby  towns,  and  the 
remarkable  statues  of  prophets  by  O 
Aleijadinho  at  Congonhas  do  Campo,  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Gerais. 

Dr.  Carlos  Martins,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Sergio 
Correa  da  Costa,  Alternate  Representative 


of  Brazil  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  sponsored  the 
lecture. 

On  October  17,  Dr.  Oscar  Ivanissevich, 
Ambassador  of  Argentina  and  Representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union, 
invited  a  large  audience  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  The  People's  Revolution  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  speaker  was  Sehor  Eduardo 
de  Antueno,  Labor  Attache  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Argentine  film  called  For  Economic 
Cooperation  and  World  Peace. 


CourtMy  of  the  Kotarv  Club  of  Natcbes 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  VISITING  NATCHEZ,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Natchez  recently  sponsored  the  visit  of  144  Latin  American  students,  who  had  just 
finished  a  sixty-day  orientation  course  at  Louisiana  State  University,  to  their  historic  city.  The  invitation 
was  extended  in  furtherance  of  Rotary’s  fourth  object — international  friendship — and  the  party,  repre¬ 
senting  nineteen  countries,  was  warmly  welcomed.  A  brief  ceremony  of  greeting  was  followed  by  a 
tour  of  Natchez’  fine  antebellum  mansions,  before  one  of  which  the  students  are  grouped  here.  In  the 
evening,  they  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  swimming  party  and  dinner-dance,  which  concluded  the  day’s 
festivities.  Most  of  them  plan  to  continue  their  studies  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 


Pan  American  JVews 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Colombia 

On  July  20,  1947  Dr.  Mariano  Ospina 
Perez,  President  of  Colombia,  reported 
to  Congress  on  the  Government’s  activities 
during  his  first  year  in  office. 

The  President  opened  his  message  by 
explaining  the  direction  and  scope  of  the 
National  Union  (coalition  government). 
He  declared  that  that  form  of  government 


would  remain  unaltered,  and  felt  that 
even  many  of  its  opponents  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  efficacy  as  a  workable  formula 
for  the  Government  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  [Colombia,  like  the  United 
States,  now  has  a  President  of  one  party 
and  a  congressional  majority  of  another.] 
In  line  with  the  traditional  policy  of 
maintaining  peace  and  friendly  relations 
with  other  countries,  he  said,  his  govern¬ 
ment  has  continued  recourse  to  the 
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juridical  settlement  of  disputes.  He  refer¬ 
red  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Colombia 
had  been  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  an  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Colombia,  as  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  Ospina 
also  stressed  the  honor  to  be  paid  the 
country  by  the  meeting  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Bogota  in  1948. 

The  President  mentioned  the  new  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice,  which  started  to  function 
early  this  year  under  Law  68  of  1945. 

Immigration. — In  dealing  with  the  im¬ 
migration  policy,  the  President  said  that 
the  voluntary  immigrants  who  had  been 
arriving  had  been  screened,  but  without 
following  a  definite  economic  and  social 
plan.  Since  the  Government  does  not  now 
have  the  means  to  promote  large-scale 
immigration,  the  most  practical  solution 
seems  to  be  to  put  Colombians  who  wish 
to  bring  in  professional  or  technical 
workers  in  contact  with  governments  able 
to  meet  their  requests.  Therefore  Colom¬ 
bia  intends  to  revive  the  Immigration 
Committee,  with  representatives  from  the 
National  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Coffee-growers’  Federation,  the  National 
Farmers’  Society,  and  the  Bogota  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Economic  matters. — The  President  then 
examined  in  detail  the  adverse  factors  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  war  that  had  affected  the 
country’s  economic  life.  Although  they 
had  impeded  both  public  and  private  ac¬ 
tivity,  he  declared  that  at  the  time  of  his 
message  the  economic  situation  was  favor¬ 
able.  To  sustain  this  assertion,  he  pointed 
out  that  agriculture,  industrial  production, 
and  commercial  activity  were  showing  an 
increased  liveliness,  and  that  figures 
showed  notable  gains  in  IxJth  production 
and  profits. 

Referring  to  another  aspect  of  the  na¬ 


tional  economy,  the  President  said  that 
many  of  those  who  initially  criticized  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Executiv’e  had 
later  been  convinced  that  the  new  policy 
of  channelling  credit  toward  the  sources  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
w'hile  trying  at  the  same  time  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  commercial  importer,  wcis 
not  only  opportune  but  permitted  private 
capital  to  adjust  itself  without  further  dis¬ 
locations  to  postwar  economic  conditions. 
The  Government’s  policy  in  matters  of 
credit  had  followed  a  definite  program,  he 
said,  which,  in  its  basic  objectives,  looked 
tow'ard  stimulating  primary  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  speculation  from  working 
against  the  public  interest. 

In  a  table  accompanying  the  message  it 
was  shown  that  the  total  value  of  banking 
cissets  in  the  last  twelve  months  registered 
an  increase  of  over  87  million  pesos  from 
June  1946,  when  they  were  392,338,895 
pesos,  to  the  end  of  May  1947,  when  they 
had  climbed  to  479,529,736  pesos.  (One 
peso  equals  $0.57.) 

The  increase  in  banking  credit,  which 
in  the  commercial  field  jumped  30  per  cent, 
was  especially  notable  in  rural  operations. 
In  nine  months  it  climbed  from  50  to  75 
million  pesos,  indicating  an  exceptional 
increase  in  benefits  for  the  small  and 
middle-class  farmers.  Capital  in  the 
amount  of  50  million  pesos  had  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  for 
immediate  agricultural  loans. 

To  supplement  rural  credit  with  modern 
farming  methods,  the  Government  en¬ 
gaged  an  American  agricultural  mission, 
which  began  its  work  in  December  1946. 
It  is  expected  to  cooperate  in  providing 
high  technical  standards  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  extension  service  and 
development,  use  of  water,  grain  storage, 
dairying,  and  animal  husbandry’.  .\t  the 
same  time  Colombia  sent  some  of  its  own 
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agricultural  technicians  to  study  at  the 
outstanding  experimental  centers  in  the 
United  States,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay. 

When  foreign  trade  was  resumed  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  merchants  hastened  to 
renew  their  stocks  and  manufacturers  to 
import  necessary  suoplies.  In  1946  this 
meant  a  monthly  drain  of  $37,000,000 
against  the  country’s  dollar  balance,  which 
would  have  been  exhausted  fairly  soon. 
The  Government  therefore  imposed  cer¬ 
tain  import  controls  to  protect  this  balance 
and  the  reserves  of  the  bank  of  issue. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  for  1948  is 
estimated  at  320,500,000  pesos.  It  is  also 
expected  that  50,000,000  pesos  will  be 
raised  by  loan  for  self-liquidating  public 
works,  including  highways,  river  and  har¬ 
bor  works,  irrigation  and  drainage,  with 
the  necessary  equipment. 

Coffee-growing,  said  the  President,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  country’s 
economy  and  produced  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  exchange.  It  is  a  very 
satisfactory  industry  from  the  viewpoint 
of  distribution  of  property  and  of  workers, 
in  his  opinion. 

The  Grancolombiana  Merchant  Fleet 
(in  which  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  are 
partners  with  Colombia)  is  in  operation  on 
a  regular  schedule  between  United  States 
ports  and  those  of  the  three  countries 
named.  Eight  new  boats  were  purchased. 

Another  body  established  by  a  1946  law 
(No.  31)  was  the  National  Petroleum 
Council.  It  has  a  wide  jurisdiction  over 
this  important  industry. 

Labor  and  public  health. — The  Colom¬ 
bian  Social  Security  Institute,  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  in  the  country’s 
social  legislation,  was  created  by  Law  90  of 
1946.  More  than  500  labor  conflicts 
were  satisfactorily  settled  by  Government 
inter\cntion. 

The  President  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of 


promoting  the  cooperative  movement 
among  farmers  and  consumers. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  created 
by  Law  27  of  1946,  began  to  function 
January  1,  1947.  It  directed  its  activities 
towards  social  welfare  and  public  health, 
and  campaigned  against  the  principal 
endemic  diseases. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  which  plagues 
Colombia  as  well  as  almost  all  other 
countries,  was  ascribed  by  the  President  to 
low  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
and  to  the  lack  of  city  and  country 
housing.  Official  policy  is  therefore  di¬ 
rected  towards  increasing  production  and 
building  low-cost  houses.  A  30,000,000- 
peso  housing  plan  for  the  next  three  years 
is  projected. 

Education. — A  reorganization  of  the 
Ministry  with  a  view  to  giving  technical 
officials  the  responsibility  for  essential  parts 
of  the  educational  system  w  ithout  the  drag 
of  routine  detail  was  felt  by  the  President 
to  be  of  great  importance.  Another  for¬ 
ward  step  was  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  Council  of  Education.  Other 
machinery  hcis  been  started  for  a  wide 
literacy  campaign  and  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  vocational  education, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  training  of  the 
children  of  farmers  and  other  workers. 

In  speaking  of  women’s  education,  the 
President  said  that  he  believed  the  time 
had  come  to  give  Colombian  women  a 
more  direct  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  by  granting  them  the  suffrage. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Congress  a  bill  amending  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  gi\’e  women  the  vote. 

Further  economic  developments 
in  Argentina 

Recent  months  have  seen  a  number  of 
new  developments  in  .Argentina’s  program 

•  See  Bulletin  for  March,  May- June,  August  1947. 
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of  economic  development,  several  of  which 
are  described  below. 

The  Argentine  Steel  Plan. — On 
June  13,  1947,  the  Congress  passed  a  law, 
approving  the  Argentine  Steel  Plan  and 
the  creation  of  the  Argentine  Steel  Mixed 
Capital  Company.  The  basic  aims  of  the 
law  are  to  produce  steel  in  the  country, 
to  supply  the  local  processing  and  finish¬ 
ing  industries  with  semi-processed  steel, 
to  promote  activity  and  technical  efficiency 
in  the  production  of  iron  ore  and  fuels 
from  Argentine  and  foreign  sources,  and 
in  general,  to  develop  and  stabilize  the 
Argentine  steel  industry. 

The  principal  agent  in  the  fulfillment 
of  these  aims  will  be  the  Argentine  Steel 
Mixed  Capital  Company,  w'hich  is  to  be 
formed  w’ith  a  capital  of  100,000,000 
pesos  (equivalent  to  524,700,000,  com¬ 
puted  at  the  rate  of  4.05  pesos  to  the 
dollar).  Of  this  amount,  90  percent  will 
be  subscribed  by  the  State  and  the  re¬ 
maining  10  percent  by  private  share¬ 
holders. 

In  the  interests  of  furthering  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Steel  Plan,  the  Executive  Power  is 
authorized  to  expropriate  any  property 
which  may  be  considered  essential  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  impose  whatever 
tariffs  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Argentine  steel  industry. 

Termination  of  alien  capital  ban. — 
Argentine’s  policy  toward  foreign  capital 
was  altered  on  July  8,  1947  when  the 
Central  Bank  decided  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of  foreign  capital 
into  the  country. 

Since  May  1943,  all  foreign  capital 
entering  Argentina  had  had  to  secure  a 
prior  permit  from  the  Central  Bank,  this 
control  being  primarily  designed  to  halt 
the  inflow  of  any  capital  that  might 
intensify  the  prevailing  inflationary  trend. 
The  Central  Bank’s  recent  resolution, 
how'ever,  orders  the  repeal  of  all  measures 


hindering  the  incorporation  of  foreign 
capital  into  the  national  economy  and 
states  that  such  capital  will  henceforth 
enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  protection 
as  that  accorded  •\rgentine  capital. 

The  exit  of  foreign  capital,  on  the  other  t- 
hand,  is  subject  to  certain  conditions.  At  | 
the  time  a  person  decides  to  invest  capital  | 
in  Argentina,  the  Central  Bank  will  grant  ^ 
him  a  certificate  of  origin  which  will 
permit  him  to  withdraw  his  money  at  the 
end  of  a  stated  term  of  investment  and  to 
remit  abroad  his  annual  dividends  and 
interest  up  to  a  certain  specified  maximum. 
Earnings  exceeding  this  maximum  (which 
varies  between  5  and  12  percent,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  length  of  the  investment 
period)  are  held  to  be  Argentine  capital 
and  must  remain  within  the  country,  under 
control  of  the  Central  Bank.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  to  transfer  Argentine  capital  and  in¬ 
vest  it  abroad  will  be  granted  only  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Bank,  it  is 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  country’s 
economy  to  do  so. 

National  Economic  Council  estab¬ 
lished. — As  a  further  step  in  carrying  out 
his  Five  Year  Plan,  the  President  of 
Argentina,  Juan  D.  Peron,  issued  on  July 
15,  1947  a  decree  creating  the  National 
Economic  Council,  whose  functions  will 
be  to  supervise  and  enforce  the  economic 
and  financial  laws  of  the  land.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  is  composed  of  the  following 
cabinet  officials:  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Secretary 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  and  the  « 
Technical  Secretary  of  the  Presidency — all  : 

of  whom  will  be  assisted,  when  necessary,  j 
by  other  cabinet  officials.  The  Council  i 
also  has  a  secretary  general,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  republic. 

Presiding  over  the  organization  as  its 
chief  executive  is  Sr.  Miguel  Miranda, 
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former  President  of  the  Central  Bank,  who 
resigned  from  this  post  to  assume  his  new 
duties. 

Speculation  attacked. — The  Central 
Bank  of  Argentina,  which  has  struck 
several  blows  at  inflation  during  recent 
months,  aimed  another  on  Augusts,  1947, 
with  instructions  concerning  the  restriction 
of  credit  for  personal  speculative  ventures. 
Under  the  order,  banks  are  asked  to  aid  in 
investments  involving  production  of  goods 
and  services,  but  to  discourage  those  which 
are  of  a  purely  profiteering  nature  and 
contribute  only  to  personal  enrichment. 

.Among  the  types  of  loans  to  be  restricted 
are  short-term  transactions  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  and  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  however,  exceptions  may  be 
made  in  loaning  money  for  buildings  that 
are  to  be  used  as  factories  or  commercial 
establishments,  or  as  personal  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  borrower. 

Restrictions  are  also  imposed  against 
credits  for  the  buying  and  hoarding  of 
scarce  commodities,  since  this  type  of 
speculation  intensifies  the  existing  scarcity, 
gives  an  artificial  value  to  the  goods  in 
question,  and  forces  prices  up.  The  Bank, 
of  course,  recognizes  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chants  and  warehousemen  must  maintain 
a  certain  supply  of  goods  on  their  shelves  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  customers,  and 
no  objection  is  raised  when  such  supplies 
are  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

Banks  are  further  asked  to  refrain  from 
making  loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
luxury  items  on  credit,  as  credit  buying 
tends  to  increase  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  to  aggravate  inflation. 

In  closing,  the  Central  Bank  explains 
that  the  restrictions  listed  in  its  order  are 
not  necessarily  complete;  they  are  merely 
examples  of  the  types  of  loans  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  it  is  up  to  the  lending 
banks  themselves  to  use  their  own  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  handling  of  each  individual 


case.  Often,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  speculative  venture, 
but  the  banks  are  requested  to  cooperate 
by  availing  themselves  of  all  pxjssible 
information  concerning  any  doubtful  cases, 
and  when  necessary,  by  submitting  them 
to  the  Central  Bank  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Chile  signs  economic  pacts  with 
Brazil  and  Argentina 

Under  an  economic  agreement  signed  in 
July  1947  between  Brazil  and  Chile  the 
export  requirements  of  each  country  will 
be  filled,  insofar  as  possible,  from  the 
exportable  surpluses  of  the  other.  Brazil’s 
nitrate  and  copper  needs  and  Chile’s 
requirements  of  coffee  and  mate  are  to  be 
calculated  each  year  in  January.  Chile 
will  maintain  in  Brazil  a  minimum  25,000- 
ton  stock  of  nitrate,  and  Braizil  will  import 
Chilean  nitrate  exclusively,  and  will  refrain 
from  setting  up  plants  to  manufacture 
synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  provided  no 
other  South  American  country  begins  such 
manufacture.  The  agreement  will  be  in 
effect  for  three  years,  after  which  it  can 
be  extended  yearly. 

In  a  similar  agreement  with  Argentina, 
Chile  has  agreed  to  supply  that  country 
with  sufficient  nitrate  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  and  will  maintain  in  .Argentina 
minimum  stocks  of  15,000  metric  tons. 
Argentina,  in  turn,  will  cancel  plans  for 
establishing  a  nitrogen-fixation  industry. 

Expropriated  oil  claims  settled 

The  final  installment,  amounting  to 
$4,085,327.45,  was  paid  on  September  30, 
1947,  by  the  Mexican  Government  in 
settlement  of  oil  claims  expropriated  from 
United  States  interests  in  1938. 

In  1942,  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
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submitted  a  repoi  t  valuing  the  property  as 
of  the  expropriation  date  at  $23,995,991, 
and  it  was  later  agreed  that  this  amount 
plus  three  percent  interest  was  to  be  paid 
in  full  by  September  30,  1947. 

Companies  receiving  payment  were 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  Consolidated  Oil,  the  Sabalo 
group,  the  Sea  Board  group,  and  their 
affiliated  companies. 

Venezuela  centralizes  control  of 
aeronautic  radio  communications 

Under  a  recent  concession  granted  by  the 
Government  to  the  Venezuelan  Radio 
Aeronautics  Company,  Venezuela  becomes 
the  third  country'  in  this  hemisphere  (after 
the  United  States  and  Mexico)  to  central¬ 
ize  its  aeronautic  radio  communications 
system.  The  new  plan  transfers  the  op¬ 
eration  of  radio  communications,  formerly 
handled  by  each  individual  aviation  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Venezuelan  Radio  Aeronautics  Company, 
an  organization  financed  by  the  various 
domestic  and  foreign  aviation  firms  op¬ 
erating  in  Venezuela,  and  possessing  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  boHvares  ($298,500). 

It  is  generally  felt  that  this  centralized 
control  will  greatly  improve  the  service  of 
aeronautic  radio  communications  and 
result  in  a  higher  degree  of  safety  in  com¬ 
mercial  airline  travel. 

Bolivia  opens  its  doors  to  immigrants 

With  a  population  density  of  only  three 
persons  per  square  mile,  Bolivia  htis  de¬ 
cided  that  it  can  well  afford  to  hang  out 
the  welcome  sign  to  desirable  immigrants. 
Large  colonization  zones  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  Government  in  which  land 
is  being  made  available  to  immigrants 
willing  to  work  it.  The  country  has 
about  175,000,000  acres  of  tillable  land 


and  only  17,500,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  time. 

To  start  things  going,  the  Bolivian 
Development  Corporation  recently  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Inter-Govern¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Refugees  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  100  European  refugee 
families  in  Bolivia.  Under  this  agreement 
the  Corporation  guarantees  the  refugees 
employment  for  two  years  in  its  agricul¬ 
tural  projects,  as  well  as  medical  attention, 
schools,  housing,  and  an  opportunity  to 
Ijecome  Bolivian  citizens.  The  families 
will  be  carefully  selected  from  the  point 
of  view  of  age,  health,  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  {xjssible 
help  to  Bolivian  agriculture.  After  two 
years  of  serx  ice  in  Bolivian  Development 
Corporation  projects  the  families  will  Ije 
given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  land  of 
their  own,  at  the  rate  of  1 24  acres  for  each 
adult  member  and  62  acres  for  each  child 
over  14,  on  long-term  installment  plans. 
Before  ownership  becomes  definite  each 
family  will  be  required  to  build  a  sturdy 
house  on  its  land,  and  get  at  least  six 
acres  and  200  fruit  trees  under  cultivation. 

Three  bids  accepted  for  Venezuelan 
royalty  oil 

On  Septemljer  2,  the  Ministry  of  C-om- 
merce  of  Wnezuela  announced  that  the 
Government  had  accepted  three  of  the  bids 
made  in  connection  with  the  public  sale  of 
25  percent  of  the  nation’s  royalty  oil.  The 
successful  bidders  were:  (1 )  Ipiranga  S.  A., 
a  Brazilian  company,  for  a  total  of  1,330,- 
000  barrels  of  petroleum;  (2)  Societa 
Anbnima  Permolio  of  Rome,  Italy,  for 
1,000,000  barrels;  (3)  Raflinerie  Beige  de 
Petroles  S.  A.  of  Belgium,  for  30,000  bar¬ 
rels.  The  bid  made  by  Ipiranga  was  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory,  not  only  because  of 
the  high  premiums  offered,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  Brazilian  Government  had  pre- 
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viously  promised  that,  if  the  company’s 
bid  were  accepted,  it  would  permit  unre¬ 
stricted  exportation  to  Venezuela  of  a 
number  of  urgently  needed  commodities, 
such  as  corn,  rice,  cottonseed  oil,  fruits, 
rough  or  spun  wool,  cotton  and  other 
products. 

The  profit  realized  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  on  the  sale  is  in  line  with  a 
liasic  provision  of  the  V’enezuelan  Oil  Law 
of  March  1 3, 1943,  which  states  that  every¬ 
thing  relative  to  the  exploration  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  petroleum,  asphalt,  natural 
gas  and  other  hydrocarbons  belongs  to  the 
nation.  Under  this  concept,  the  Law  es¬ 
tablished,  in  addition  to  certain  taxes,  a 
uniform  royalty,  whereby  Venezuela 
would  receive  16%  percent  of  the  crude 
petroleum  extracted,  payable  either  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  according  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  choice. 

This  year,  in  view  of  the  world-wide 
scarcity  of  petroleum  and  the  high  premi¬ 
ums  offered,  the  Government  believed  that 
it  could  obtain  a  greater  revenue  by  taking 
25  percent  of  its  royalty  in  oil,  rather  than 
in  cash,  and  selling  it  on  the  open  market. 
It  was  this  decision  that  gave  rise  to  the 
recent  sale,  at  which  the  profitable  bids 
made  by  the  Brazilian,  Italian,  and  Belgian 
oil  companies  mentioned  above  were  the 
three  accepted.  At  this  writing,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  issued  no  statement  regarding 
the  form  in  which  it  intends  to  receive  the 
remaining  75  percent  of  its  royalty  still 
due. 


Mexico’s  merchant  marine 
commission 

i 

\  resolution  appearing  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  Mexico  for  July  30, 1947,  created 
a  Merchant  Marine  Commission  charged 
with  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  general 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  of 
a  merchant  marine. 


The  Commission  is  headed  by  a  presi¬ 
dential  representative,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  represent  the  Departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Treasury  and  Public  Credit, 
Economy,  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  Labor  and  Social  Security,  and 
Navy. 


New  flights 

American  Airlines  de  Mexico,  which  first 
united  Mexico  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  commercial  air  transport,  has 
celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary.  Through 
the  gateway  cities  of  Fort  Worth,  Dallas, 
El  Paso,  and  San  Antonio  fly  the  DC-4  and 
DC-6  Flagships,  with  an  increasing  load 
of  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo.  The 
company  built  and  operates  four  airports 
in  Mexico,  the  most  impxirtant  of  which  is 
at  Monterrey.  A  new  flight  from  New 
York  to  Mexico  City  takes  only  eleven 
hours. 

The  first  direct  commercial  air  connec¬ 
tion  between  New  York  and  South 
America  was  established  on  September  28 
with  the  arrival  at  La  Guardia  Field  of  a 
Peruvian  International  Airways  plane 
from  Santiago  (Chile).  It  is  planned  to 
extend  this  route  to  Montreal  in  the  north 
and  Buenos  Aires  at  the  southern  end. 

The  Inter-American  is  the  name  of  the  new 
flight  that  whisks  a  passenger  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  in  only  25  hours  and 
40  minutes.  It  combines  a  nonstop  trip 
from  New  York  to  Miami  with  a  flight  by 
DC-6  airliner  from  Miami  to  Balboa, 
Lima,  Santiago,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The 
new  DC-6’s  are  equipped  with  reclining 
chairs  and  lierths.  In  the  Edited  States 
the  route  is  over  Eastern  or  National 
.Mrlines,  and  southward  from  Miami  over 
Pan  American  Airways  and  Panagra.  This 
flight  was  inaugurated  on  October  11,1 947, 
the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  first  air 
mail  from  the  United  States  to  .\rgentina. 
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Education  for  Quechua  Indians 

An  interesting  new  experimental  school 
has  been  established  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  at  San  Jerbnimo  in  the 
Province  of  Cuzco.  This  school  will  study 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  rural 
Quechua-speaking  children  and  try  to 
work  out  the  most  efficient  ways  of  educat¬ 
ing  them  and  teaching  them  Spanbh. 
Tables  on  the  rural  child’s  vocabulary 
will  be  drawn  up  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  graded  readers. 

The  findings  of  this  school  will  be  re¬ 
layed  to  all  rural  schools  having  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Quechua-speaking  student 
body  and  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  school  will  also  try  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  area  through  teaching  health 
practices,  improving  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques,  organizing  cooperatives,  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  home  industries,  and 
holding  evening  classes  for  adults.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  emphasize  the  construction  and 
repair  of  agricultural  equipment  and 
furniture  for  rural  homes. 

Latin  Americans  in  the  United 
Nations 

All  the  American  nations  were  gratified 
last  September  when  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha 
of  Brazil  was  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Dr. 
.•Xranha  demonstrated  his  tact  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  in  presiding  over  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  the  special  session  on  Palestine 
laist  spring.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States  where  he  was  Brazilian 
Ambassador  from  1934  to  1938.  He  ef¬ 
fectively  supported  the  Allied  cause  while 
acting  as  his  country’s  Foreign  Minister 
from  1938  to  1944.  Although  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Assembly  presidency,  Dr. 
Aranha  said  he  could  not  decline  such  an 


honor  to  Brazil  in  view  of  the  “generous 
and  unanimous  insistence”  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  and  other  delegates. 

Other  Latin  Americans  holding  United 
Nations  posts  include:  Dr.  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet  of  Mexico  and  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt 
of  Cuba,  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Assembly, 
and  Hernan  Santa  Cruz  of  Chile,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Assembly’s  Economic  and 
Financial  Committee.  Dr.  J.  Azevedo, 
(Brazil),  Dr.  A.  Alvarez,  (Chile)  and  Dr.  1. 
Fabela  Alfaro  (Mexico)  are  members  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice;  Dr.  Jose 
Gustavo  Guerrero  (El  Salvador)  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Brazil  and  Colombia  both  hold 
places  on  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  includes 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Mexico  has 
a  seat  on  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Montevideo's  new  medical  center 

After  sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted  effort, 
Montevideo’s  huge  Clinical  Hospital  will 
soon  be  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  use. 
So  stated  Dr.  Eduardo  Blanco  Acevedo, 
President  of  the  Hospital’s  Honorary 
Commission,  in  a  recent  interview  granted 
to  El  Pais.  (See  illustration  opposite 
table  of  contents.) 

The  tremendous  structure,  with  its  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings,  covers  an  area  of 
almost  35  acres,  and  will  be  completed  at 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  $6,500,000. 
Doctor  Blanco  Acevedo  has  pointed  out 
that  this  is  considerably  less  than  expendi¬ 
tures  made  for  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Over  $1 ,000,000  was  saved 
by  purchasing  a  large  percentage  of 
building  materials  and  equipment  from 
Europie  before  the  start  of  the  last  war. 

Many  services  now  being  performed  in 
other  Montevideo  hospitals  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Clinical  Hospital,  as 
soon  as  the  propier  heating,  electric  light 
and  ventilation  facilities  have  been  in- 
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Stalled.  In  addition  to  the  Hospital  itself, 
the  medical  center  will  comprise  several 
research  institutes — one  for  the  study  of 
hygiene,  another  specializing  in  trau¬ 
matic  diseases  (both  of  which  are  already 
functioning  at  the  present  time) — as  well 
as  endocrinology,  neurology,  radiology, 
and  cancer  clinics,  to  be  established  during 
the  coming  year.  Also  to  be  added  are 
X-ray  and  pathology  laboratories,  surgi¬ 
cal  clinics,  and  clinics  dealing  with 
ophthalmology,  gynecology,  urology,  and 
other  special  studies.  A  number  of  these 
are  already  in  operation  at  other  medical 
institutions  throughout  the  city,  and  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Clinical  Hospital  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Arrangements  are 
also  being  made  at  the  medical  center  for 
housing  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  which  are  now  located  else¬ 
where. 

According  to  Dr.  Blanco  Acevedo,  the 
centralization  of  facilities  in  this  vast 
institution,  as  well  as  the  closer  working 
together  of  doctors  and  students,  w'ill 
result  in  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
medical  science. 

Nobel  Prizes  for  Americans 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  was  awarded 
jointly  on  Octolier  23,  1947,  to  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Cori  and  Mrs.  Gerty  Cori,  biological 
chemists  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  to  Dr.  Bernardo  A. 
Houssay  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cori  are  Czechoslovakians 
who  received  their  doctorate  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Prague  in  1920,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1922,  and  later  became 
naturalized  American  citizens.  They  are 
awarded  half  the  Nobel  Prize  (which 
totals  the  equivalent  of  S48,921)  for  having 
isolated  the  particular  enzyme  which 
begins  the  process  of  converting  animal 


starch  into  sugar  within  the  human  body. 

Dr.  Houssay,  one  of  Argentina’s  leading 
scientists,  shares  the  Prize  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cori  for  proving  that  the  front  portion 
of  the  pituitary  gland  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
diabetes.  He  established  this  fact  by 
removing  that  portion  of  the  gland  from  a 
dog,  thus  stopping  a  diabetic  condition 
previously  induced  by  the  removal  of  the 
pancreatic  glands. 

Dr.  Houssay  was  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  has 
received  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard 
University,  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works  dealing  with  physiol¬ 
ogy,  endocrinology,  and  pharmacology. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded 
jointly  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  London  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Council.  In  World  War  II  they  con¬ 
centrated  on  medical  aid  and  mass  evacu¬ 
ations  of  war  victims,  and  later  on  relief 
committees  in  war-torn  countries. 

Creole  Petroleum  Corporation  of  Ve¬ 
nezuela  wins  igfS  safety  award 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Creole 
Petroleum  Corporation  of  Venezuela  has 
won  the  prize  awarded  annually  by  the 
Inter- American  Safety  Council  to  the 
Latin  American  oil  company  achieving  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  among  its  workers. 
During  1946,  Creole  Petroleum  lost  fewer 
man  hours  of  work  due  to  accidents  and 
disability  than  any  of  the  other  fifteen  com¬ 
panies  competing  for  the  aw-ard,  and  it  is 
hopeful  that  in  succeeding  years  it  may 
even  surpass  its  present  outstanding  record. 

The  company  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
success,  which  is  the  result  of  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  intensive  concentration  on  familiar¬ 
izing  its  personnel  with  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  safety  and  first  aid.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  holding  schoolroom  classes  for  this 
purpose,  the  company  has  also  urged  each 
group  of  workers  on  its  various  oil  fields  to 
form  individual  safety  committees.  These 
committees  meet  once  a  month,  under  the 
direction  of  their  immediate  supervisors,  to 
recommend  and  discuss  new  ways  of 
improving  the  safety  standards  of  their 
group.  Accidents  which  have  occurred 
in  the  past  are  carefully  analyzed  at  these 
meetings,  and  methods  are  devised  for 
avoiding  similar  ones  in  the  future. 

Recently,  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation 
has  employed  the  servdces  of  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  industrial  safety  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  its  campaign. 

Children's  theater  in  Mexico 

One  of  the  best  contributions  of  Mexico’s 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  is  its  Children’s 
Theater,  w'hich  during  August  1 947  offered 
an  outstanding  production  of  Don  Quijote, 
specially  adapted  for  child  audiences  by 
Salvador  Novo,  chief  of  the  Institute’s 
Theater  and  Literature  Section.  On  the 
fourth  centennial  of  Cerv'antes,  his  Don 
Quijote  was  brought  up  to  date  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  atom  bomb  but  his  spirit 
Wfis  unchanged. 

The  actual  production  was  a  cooperative 
effort  which  brought  together  actors  from 
the  School  of  Theater  Arts  and,  for  the 
ballet  scene,  children  from  the  National 
School  of  the  Dance.  Carlos  Chavez, 
Director  of  the  Institute,  Bal  y  Gay,  and 
Galindo  collaborated  to  produce  special 
music,  which  was  performed  by  the 
Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Outstanding  costuming,  scenery,  and 
effects  combined  to  provide  a  memorable 
experience  for  the  enthusiastic  audiences. 
Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  children 
costumed  as  lambs  for  the  ballet,  Dulcin- 
ea’s  appearance  in  the  moon,  cloud  ef¬ 


fects,  and  finally  the  dramatic  disappear¬ 
ance  into  the  sky  of  Don  Quijote  and 
Sancho  astride  a  magic  horse. 

Travel  fellowships 

To  promote  closer  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  ties  among  the  Americas,  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  have  again  this 
year  granted  travel  fellowships  to  ten  Latin 
American  students.  Winners  of  the 
awards,  which  originated  in  1937,  were 
flown  to  United  States  colleges  and 
universities  of  their  choice  for  study  during 
the  1947-48  academic  year.  The  coun¬ 
tries  represented,  together  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  chosen,  are  as  follows: 

Argentina — the  Mayo  Clinic 

Brazil — Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Chile — University  of  Michigan 

Cuba — University  of  California 

Guatemala — Ohio  State  University 

Mexico — Barnard  College 

Paraguay — University  of  Idaho 

Peru — University  of  Wyoming 

Uruguay — University  of  Denver 

Venezuela— Ohio  State  University 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  created 
a  new  Commercial  Office  in  Washington, 
which  will  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  for 
establishing  commercial  relations  between 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States.  As  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  has  explained, 
the  country  is  in  vital  need  of  a  number  of 
commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States,  both  agricultural  and  industrial, 
a.id  it  is  hoped  that  the  Commercial  Office 
will  be  able  to  expedite  the  proper  nego¬ 
tiations  to  obtain  them. 

•  Dr.  T.  Lynn  Smith,  formerly  head  of  the 
sociology  department  at  Louisiana  State 
University  and  now  in  charge  of  Brazilian 
studies  at  Vanderbilt  University,  received 
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in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  degree  of  doctor 
honoris  causa,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  University  of  Brazil.  The  degree 
was  awarded  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
research  work  in  writing  Brazil:  People  and 
Institutions,  recently  published  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Press. 

•  On  August  20,  1947,  Argentina  passed  a 
law  making  collective  life  insurance  obli¬ 
gatory  for  all  Federal  Government  em¬ 
ployees.  The  minimum  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  is  4,000  pesos  (about  $988)  with 
ij  options  up  to  10,000  pesos,  depending  on 
1  the  wage  or  salary  of  the  individual, 
j  Part  of  the  premium  (which  is  1  peso  a 
I  month  on  every  1,000  pesos  of  insured 

I  capital)  will  be  paid  by  the  State  on  all 
policies  not  exceeding  4,000  pesos.  Any 
optional  insurance  which  an  employee 
may  wish  to  take  out  over  this  specified 
minimum  must,  however,  be  paid  for  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

•  The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  reports  that 
South  America’s  most  modern  power 
plant,  the  42,600-kilowatt  station  of  the 
Compania  Paulista  de  Forga  e  Luz  at 
Avanhandava  Falls  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  went 
into  operation  on  August  24,  1947.  This 
plant  is  another  concrete  result  of  Bra¬ 
zilian-United  States  cooperation.  Engi¬ 
neers  from  both  countries  sujiervised  its 
construction,  and  it  contains  both  United 
States  and  Brazilian  equipment. 

•  On  August  21,  1947,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
j  ernment  accepted  the  first  of  fifteen 
Sikorsky  S-51  helicopters.  They  will  be 
used  primarily  for  search  and  rescue  work 
in  Argentina’s  back  country,  for  spraying 
and  dusting  crops,  and  for  aerial  surveys. 

•  The  Casa  de  Mexico  is  the  bid  of  a  San 
.\ntonio  businessman  for  increased  Mexi¬ 
can-United  States  trade  as  well  as  for  a  com¬ 
munity  center  for  the  city’s  Mexican  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  Mexican  Consul  General, 


the  Government  Tourist  Bureau,  and  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  al¬ 
ready  quartered  in  the  new  building,  which 
is  designed  to  attract  firms  engaged  in 
international  trade. 

•  In  a  move  to  bring  home  to  the  people 
of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  to  their  livelihood,  the  Parker 
Pen  Company  distributed  about  40  percent 
of  its  September  19  payroll  in  Mexican 
pesos  which  local  business  places  and 
banks  accepted  at  20  cents  each. 

•  Daniel  Carpio,  a  Peruvian  living  in 
Buenos  Aires,  sw'am  the  English  Channel 
last  September,  the  first  person  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  feat  since  1939.  Waves  and 
currents  obliged  him  to  swim  42  miles 
instead  of  the  airline  distance  of  19  miles 
from  Cape  Gris-Nez  to  a  point  near 
Dover.  His  time  wzis  14  hours  46  minutes. 
The  record,  held  by  a  Frenchman,  is  11 
hours  5  minutes. 

•  The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
has  published  a  notice  of  redemption  and 
payment  of  all  issues  of  its  outstanding 
dollar  bonds  on  their  next  interest  dates, 
between  August  1,  1947  and  January  1, 
1 948.  With  payment  of  these  issues,  which 
total  about  $50,000,000,  Argentina  will 
have  no  dollar  bond  indebtedness  out¬ 
standing,  inasmuch  as  national  govern¬ 
ment,  city  and  other  provincial  dollar 
bonds  have  previously  been  redeemed. 

•  The  Minister  of  Marine  of  Argentina  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
since,  as  he  points  out,  this  area  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  to  Argentina, 
both  because  of  its  economic  value  and 
its  strategic  position  as  a  gatew'ay  to  the 
Antarctic. 

Industries  to  be  developed  are  forestry 
and  timber,  coal  and  peat,  sheep  farming, 
potato  growing,  and  marine  and  river 
life.  Numerous  industrial  enterprises  will 
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be  provided  to  carry  out  the  plan,  such  as 
a  wool-scouring  plant  to  promote  sheep 
farming,  a  plant  to  distill  peat  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  certain  chemical 
substances,  and  plants  for  the  packing  of 
fish  and  the  processing  of  various  products 
obtainable  from  seals  and  whales.  As  a 
corollary  of  this  program,  housing  will  be 
arranged  for  the  workers,  as  well  cis  new 
hotels  and  communications  systems  for  the 
promotion  of  tourist  trade. 

•  The  Venezuelan  Cement  Company  hzis 
completed  the  construction  of  its  new 
factory  in  Maracaibo,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1945.  This  is  the  first  large 
industrial  plant  to  l)e  erected  in  Venezuela 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  total  of  250  tons  of  cement  a  day. 
The  factory  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
S3,000,000  and  is  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  of  its  kind  available. 

•  The  first  hotel  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic's  projected  $12,000,000  chain  of  four¬ 
teen  luxury  resorts  has  Ijeen  opened  in 
San  Cristdbal.  A  casino,  tennis  courts, 
and  a  120-foot,  palm-fringed  swimming 
jxx)l  are  included  in  the  hotel’s  equip¬ 
ment.  These  modern  accommodations 
are  planned  to  attract  a  large  tourist 
trade. 

•  Venezuela  is  receiving  large  shipments  of 
material  for  the  new  refineries  soon  to  be 
erected  in  Guanta-Puerto  La  Cruz  by  the 
Sinclair  Refining  and  Mene  Grande  Oil 
companies.  The  equipment  being  im¬ 
ported  for  this  purpose  includes  materials 
for  the  building  of  offices  and  living 
quarters,  as  well  as  for  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  refineries  themselves.  It 
is  estimated  that,  when  completed,  Sin¬ 
clair’s  refinery  will  produce  35,000  barrels 
of  oil  daily,  whereas  the  Mene  Grande 
installation  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000 
barrels  a  day.  Both  plants  should  be  in 
full  production  by  1951. 


•  The  Shepard  Steamship  Company  of 
Boston  has  started  a  new  fast  cargo  and 
passenger  service  (10,000  tons  of  freight 
and  12  passengers)  between  United  States 
and  South  American  ports,  including 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Recife,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Panama  Pacific  Line,  a  subsidiary 
of  United  States  Lines,  has  resumed  under 
private  operation  its  monthly  sailings  from 
New  York  and  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

•  Seven  thousand  new  telephones  have 
been  added  to  the  listings  in  Caracas,  the 
capital  of  Venezuela,  thanks  to  a  new’  ex-  , 
change  in  a  residential  section  of  the  city 
called  Los  Caobos. 

•  The  Loide  Brasileiro,  the  steamship  line 
owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  is  * 
increasing  its  fleet  of  76  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels  by  17,  12  built  in  the  United  j 
States  and  five  in  Canada.  In  the  newest 
boat  part  of  the  cargo  space  is  refrigerated. 
Before  the  war  the  Loide  had  110  vessels 
operating  in  the  Brazilian  coastal  service 
or  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
or  Europe. 

•  The  Faucett  Aviation  Company  of  Peru  i 
was  the  recipient  of  an  Inter- American 
Safety  Council’s  1946  Safety  Award. 
During  the  year  Faucett  flew  11,591,324 
passenger  miles  without  accident. 

•  Twelve  cadets  from  the  Mexican  Military 
Academy  visited  Washington,  New  York 
City,  and  West  Point  in  October  as  official 
guests  of  the  United  States.  In  Sep- 
temljer.  West  Point  cadets  had  gone  to 
Mexico,  where  they  participated  in  cere¬ 
monies  honoring  the  Boy  Heroes  and 
Independence  Day. 

•  By  the  end  of  1947,  Brazil  should  have 
received  53,000  trucks  from  the  United 
States,  if  deliveries  have  kept  pace  with 
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aviation  industry,  inasmuch  as  the  higher 
octane  gas  is  not  refined  in  V'enezuela,  and 
former  methods  of  importing  it  into  the 
country  proved  impractical. 

•  The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Union  of 
Railway  Workers  in  Mexico  voted  to  allow 
women  who  are  physically  fit  to  work  in 
shops  or  on  general  duties  on  the  National 
Railway.  Formerly  their  employment  was 
limited  to  administrative  or  office  work. 


estimates.  It  was  hoped  that  these  trucks 
would  help  alleviate  a  serious  shortage  of 
vehicles  which  has  made  food  and  material 
distribution  erratic  with  resultant  scarcities 
and  high  prices. 

•  By  a  governmental  decree  Venezuelan 
petroleum  companies  may  now  import 
aviation  gasoline  of  100-octane  content 
and  higher  in  bulk  quantities,  instead  of 
in  individual  barrels.  This  will  benefit  the 
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